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SoRTATION TO REMEMBER THE POOR DURING 
THE SEVERITY OF THE WINTER. 





who now are sitting at your ease in comfort. 
apartments, cheered by the fire’s genial warmth, 
i the north wind blusters round your dwellings, 
{upon those unfortunate children of poverty 





pesvffering the accumslated miseries of. culd, 
ayy, and disease. “ Happy is the condition of 
who, 1n this rigorous season, have a house to 
jerthem, and clothes to keep them warm ; who 
nireshed by wholesome food, and recreated by 
R. juice of the vine; who, reposing on the downy 
ws, enjoy sweet slambers and pleasing dreams 
t miserable is the lot of those to whom poverty 
isa shelter; who have no home, no clothing to 
4j their shivering limbs from the rude blast ;! 
ye unable to make their necessities known, and 
not a friend to cheer their drooping spirits, or 
their aflicted souls with the consoling language 
hope.” ‘ 
|wish to. awaken in the hearts of my readers a) 
of the miseries to which the lowest class of 
nity are subjected. I call upon them to regard 
epitiable objects, whose necessities, too impor- 
ute to be neglected, oblige them to intrude them- 
, upon the notice of the rich. How many poor 
aures are seen feebly crawling along the streets, 
rcountenauces so haggard by woe, hunger, and 
as scarcely to give tie semblance of haman 
we! Men venerable in years, with scarcely rags 
iat to cover them, obliged to expose their 
heads to the severity of the passing storm, 
they humbly solicit the casual charity of the 
ager! Others, labouring under disease, desti- 
eof sustenance and the commonest necessaries 
lie, tretched om some miserable pallet, in cellars 
4, where damp, cold, dirt, aud vermin, are 
wijtompations, are lingering out their hap- 
nowents iu anguish and hopeless despair, 
Winter, by increasing all the wauts of the poor, 
rs our charity to them doubly necessary and 
yusable, It isa time whee nature herself is 
ud destitute, and surely by distributing our 
ictious seasonably we very much enhance their 
, If.we have. been euriched by the fruits of 
mer and autumn, is it not that we may be 
hed to eharé the blessings with our less fortunate 
fren, whilst nature is in a state of repose? As 
wld increases, 80 should we be more disposed to 
iuister unto the necessitous, and pour into the 
of the distressed and the needy a portion of 
enforts arising from our superabundance ; and 
Huet ought particularly to be thankful to 
Providence for having it in their power to 
ethis blessed nature, by relieving the neces- 
sof the poor; and what nobler end can be an- 
tl by the unequal division of fortune, than that 
wealty feeling for, and relieving the miseries 
ftir leus favoured brethren ! 
those, then, who enjoy the gifts of fortune, 
Msionate the sufferings of the poor, and 
thet it is their duty, and noblest privilege, to 
to clothe, to warm, and to console the dis- 
j to dissipate their heart corroding cares, 
atch them from the cold embrace of death. 
those who taste the sweets of independence, and 
Hiv the pleasures of luxary, impart a portion of 
iutperflrous abundance; and let those whose 
sare less exuberant still give a part, re- 
wring that there are few people who have any 
respectability of character, however limited 
income, who have it not in their power tu do 
800d. Let us then, enjoy that delightful 
Nation which the noble heart ever feels, the 
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Mpering to them the rigours of winter and the 
of adversity. Who can deny himself the 
lation of raising a fellow being from the bed of 
and the depth of misery? which be may 
fect with ease, by retrenching some unacces- 
‘hament in dress, or curtailing himself of some 
rable extravagence. Aud what more grateful 
can be offered up at the shrine of virtue 
beneficence exerted on behalf of suftering 
lity, by a vietory over our passions, or retrench- 








“eexpense in luxury or vanity, in order to 
for the good of the poor : 
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Though youn body be confin’d, 
And soft love a prisoner bound, 
Yet the beauty of your mind - 
Neither check nor chain hath found. 
I.ook out nobly, then, and dare 
Even the fetters that you wear. 
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news,” we are told, “was brought to him 
while at supper, and did se overwhelm him 
with grief, that he was almost ready to give 
up the ghost into the hands of the servants, 
that attended him, But being carried to! 
his bed-chamber, he abstained from all food, | 
and in three days died of hunger and grief, 
at Rothésay.”* 

James was detained in captivity for 
eighteen years; but though deprived of 
personal liberty, he was treated with the, 
respect due to his rank. Care was taken 
to instruct him in all the branches of useful, 
knowledge cultivated at that period, and to 
give him those mental and personal accom-| 
plishments deemed proper for a prince. 





Fletcher. 
—_—— | 
On a soft sunny morning, in the menth/ 
of May, I made an excursion to Windsor, | 
to visit the castle. It is a proud old pile,| 
stretching its irregular walls and massive 
towers along the brow of a lofty ridge, 
waving its royal banner in the clouds, and 
looking down with a lordly air upon the 
surrounding world, Jt is a place that I love 
to visit, for it is full of storied and poetical 
associations, On this morning, the weather 
was of that soft, vernal kind that calls forth 
the latent romance of a man’s temperament, 
and makes him quote poetry, and dream of 
beauty. In wandering through the magni- 
ficent saloons and long echoing galleries of 
the old castle, I felt myself most disposed 
to linger in the chambet where hang the 
portraits of the beauties that once flourished 
in the gay court of Charles the Second. 
As I traversed the “large green courts,” 
with sunshine beaming on the gray walls, 
and glancing along the velvet turf, I called 
to mind the tender, the gallant, but hapless 
Surrey’s account of his loiterings about 
them in his stripling days, when enamoured 
of the Lady Geraldine— 


«With eyes cast up unto the maiden’s tower, 
‘* With easie sighs, such as men draw in love.” 


But the most interesting object of my 
visit was the ancient keep of the castle, 
where James the First of Scotland, the 
pride and theme of Scottish poets and his- 
torians, was for many years of his youth 
detained a prisoner of astate. It is a huge 








gray tower, that has stood the brunt of ages, 
and is still in good preservation. A great 
flight of steps leads to the interior. In the) 
armoury, a Gothic hall filled with weapons 
of various kinds, is still shown hanging 
against the Wall, a suit of armour that once 
belonged to James. From hence a stair 
case conducts to a suite of apartments of 
faded magnificence, hung with gobelin 
tapestry, which formed James's prison. 

The whole history ef this amiable but 
unfortunate prince is highly romantic, and 
too well known to need particular relation. 
At the tender age of eleven, he was sent 
from home by his father, Robert III. and 
destined for the l’rench court, to be reared 
under the eye of the French monarch, se- 
cure from the treachery and danger that 
surrounded the royal house of Scotland. 
It was his mishap in the course of his voyage, 
to fall into the hands of the English, and 
he was detained a prisoner by Henry IV. 
notwithstanding that a truce existed between 
the two countries. 

The intelligence of his capture, coming 
in the train of many sorrows and disasters, 


Perhaps, in this respect, his imprisonment} 
was an advantage, as it enabled him to ap- 
ply himself the more exclusively to his; 
improvement, and quietly to imbibe that 
rich fund of knowledge, and to cherish 
those elegant tastes, which have given such 
a lustre to hismemory. The picture drawn 
of him in early life, by the Scottish his- 
torians, is highly captivating, and seems 
rather the description of a hero of romance, 
than a character in real history. He was 
well learnt, we are told, “to fight with the 
sword, to joust, to tournay, to wrestle, to 
sing and dance; he was an expert mediciner, 
right crafty in playing both of lute and 
harp and sundry other instruments of mu- 
sick, and was expert in grammar, oratory, 
and poetry.”+ , . 
With this combination of manly and de- 
licate accomplishments, fitting him to shine 
both ‘in active and elegant life, and calcu- 
lated to give him an intense relish for joyous 
existence, it must have been a severe trial, 
in an age of bustle and chivalry, to pass the 
spring time of his years in monotonous cap- 
tivity. It was the good fortune of James, 
however, to be gifted with a powerfully 
poetic fancy, and to be visited in his prison 
by the choicest inspirations of the muse. 
Some minds corrode, and grow inactive, 
under the loss of personal liberty; others, 
morbid and irritable ; but it is the nature of 
the poet to become tender and imaginative 
in the loneliness of confinement. He ban- 
quets upon the honey of his own thoughts, 
and, like the captive bird, pours forth his 
soul in melody. 
Have you not seen the nightingale 
A pilgrim coop'd into a cage, 
How doth she chant her wonted tale, 
In that her lonely hermitage ! 
Even there her charming melody doth prove, 


That all her boughs are trees, her cage a grove. 
Roger L’ Estrange, 


| Earl of Somerset. 


| The subject of the poem is his love for 
the Lady Jane Beaufort, daughter of the 
He saw her, accident- 
ally, from the window of his prison, and 
fell in love with her, in the true spirit of 
poetry and romance. The poem is a rich 


j 
| 


jeffusion of feeling and fancy; full of the 
|| descriptive vein ‘which characterizes the 


poetry of that day, and sobered and sweet- 
ened by the most simple and natural reflec- 
tions. 

James flourished nearly about the time of 
Chaucer and Gower, and was evidently a 
studier and admirer of their writings. In- 
deed, in one of his stanzas he acknowledges 
them as his masters ; and, in some parts of 
his poem, he scems almost to have borrowed 
from his prototypes. There are always, 
however, general features of resemblance 
in the works of contemporary authors, that 
are not so much borrowed from cach other 
as from the times. Writers, like bees, toll 
their sweets in the wide world ; they incor- 
porate with their own conceptions the anee- 
dotes and thoughts which are current in 
society, and thus each generation has some 
features in common, characteristic of the 
age in which it lived, What gives peculiar 
value to the poem of James is, that it may 
be considered a transcript of the royal bard’s 
true feelings, and the story of his real loves 
and fortunes. It is not often that sovereigns 
write poetry, or that poets deal in fact. It 
is gratifying to the-pride of acommon man, 
to find a monarch thus suing, as it were, 
for admission into his closet, and seeking 
to win his favour by administering to his 
pleasures. It is a proof of the honest 
equality of intellectual competition, which 
strips off all the trappings of factitioug 
dignity, brings the candidate down to a 
level with his fellow men, and obliges him 
to depend on his own native powers for 
distinction. It is curious, too, to get at 
the history of a monarch’s heart, and find 
the simple affections of human nature throb- 
|bing under the ermine. But James had 
‘learnt to be a poet before he was a king: 
| he was schooled in adversity, and reared in 
the company of his own thoughts. Mo- 
| narchs have seldom time to parley with 
_ their hearts, or meditate their minds into 
/poctry; and had James been brought up 
amidst the adulation and gayety of a court, 
we should never have had such a poem as 
| the Quair. 
| In his first canto he makes several allusions 
| to his misfortunes, and his wearisome im- 








Indeed, it is the divine attribute of the! 
imagination, that it is irrepressible, uncon-| 
| finable—That when the real world is shut; 
out, it can create a world for itself, and, 
with a necromantic power, can conjure up 
glorious shapes and forms, and. brilliant! 
visions, to make solitude populous, and ir- 
radiate the gloom of the dungeon. Such 
was the world of pomp and pageant that) 
lived around Tasso in his dismal cell at 
Ferrara, when he conceived the splendid 
scenes of his Jerusalem ; and we may con- 
sider the ‘King’s Quair,{” composed by 
James during his captivity at Windsor, as 
another of those beautiful breakings forth 
of the soul from the restraint and gloom of 


the prison house. 





* Buchanan. + Hector Boece. 





proved fatal to his unhappy father. « The 








; unoflending world, 


prisonment. They are extremely natural 
and touching; and, perhaps, are rendered 
more touching by their simple brevity. 
They contrast finely with those elaborate 
and iterated complaints which we sometimes 
meet in poetry, the effusions of morbid 
minds sichening under miseries of their own 
creating, and venting their bitterness on an 
James speaks of his 
privations with acute sensibility; but, having 
mentioned them, passes on, as if his manly 
mind disdained to brood over unavoidable 





calamities. When sucha spirit breaks forth 
into complaint, we are aware how great 
must be the suffering that extorts the mur- 
mur. Wé sympathize with James, a ro- 
mantic, active, and accomplished prince, 
cut off in the lustihood of youth from all 
the enterprise and noble uses of life, as we 





+ Quair. The old Scottish terin for Book. 


do with Milton, alive to all the beauties of 
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nature and glories of art, when he breathes 
forth bricf, but deep-toned lamentations, 
over his perpetual blindness. 

Viom a passage in the first canto, we 
find, that the favourite book of James, 
while in prison, was Boctius’ Consolations 
of Philosophy, a work popular among the 
writers of that day, and which had beea 
translated by his great predecessor, Chau 
cer. 
find, out of the sacred writings, a more) 
admirable text book for meditation under | 
misfortune. It is the legacy of a noble and| 
enduring spirit, purified by sorrow and | 
suffering, bequeathing to all its successors 
in calamity the stores of eloquent but simple 
reasoning, by which it was enabled to bear 
up against the various ills of life. It is a 
talisman which the unfortunate may treasure 
up in his bosom, or, like the good King 
James, lay it on his nightly pillow. 

At what period of his durance he fell in 
love witlf the Lady Jane is uncertain, but 
from that moment it is probable he “ hung 
up philosophy,” and became poetical. The 
description of his first seeing her is pictu- 
resque, and given with great beauty of 
detail. He was in the midst of one of his 
fits of lonely weariness, despairing, as he 
says, of all joy and remedy. ‘ For—tired 
of thought, and wo-begone,” he wandered 
to the window to watch the passers by, and 
gaze out upon the world—the poor solace 
of the captive. The window looked forth 
upon a small garden which lay at the foot 
of the tower. 
adorned with arbours and green alleys, and 
protected from the passing gaze by trees 
and hawthorn hedges. 


Now was there made fast by the towers wall 
A garden faire, and in the corners set 
Ap arbour green, with wandis oy and small 
Ratled about, and so with trees beset 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 
That lyf* was none walkyng there forbye, 
That vught within scarce any wight espye. 


So thick the beuis+ and the leves grene 


And, indeed, it would be difficult to} 


|hung a ruby in shape of a heart, that 


It was a quict sheltered spot, || 





perhaps the very similarity of the actual 
|fact to the poctical incident which he bad 
‘read, may have induced James to have 
dwelt upon it in his poem. His description 
of the Lady Jane is more elaborate than 
| Chaucer’s of Emilia. He dwells, with the 
ifondness of a lover, on every article of her 
apparel, even to the “ goodly chain of small 
orfeverye’* about her neck, whereby there 





seemed, he says, like a spark of fire burning 
upon her white bosom. 


In her was youth, beautee, with humble port, 
Bountee, richesse, and womanly feature, 

|| (God better wote than my pen can reporte) 

| Wisdom, lagesse estate, and cunning sure, 
In every point, so guided her mesure, 

In word, in deed, in Tao in countenance, 

That nature might no more her child advance. 


Whether this was really the manner in 
which James first saw the lady of his heart, 
or whether it is a mere poetical fiction, it is 
fruitless to conjecture. Do not let us always 
distrust what is picturesque and romantic, 
as incompatible with real life; but sometimes 
take a poet at his word. 

I find I am insensibly swelling this story 
beyond my original intention, and must 
briny it to a close. James, though unfor- 
tunate in the general tenor of his life, was 
more happy in his love than is generally the 
|lot of poets. 
| When at length he was released from his 
| tedious captivity, and restored to his crown, 
| he espoused the Lady Jane, who made him 
|a most tendcr and devoted wife. She was 
‘the faithful sharer of his joys and his trou- 
{bles ; and when, after a brief, but memo- 
‘rable reign of thirteen years, he was barba- 
‘rously murdered by his own relatives at 
Perth, she interposed her body to shield 
him from harm, and was repeatedly wounded 
by the sword of the assassin. 

It was the recollection of this romantic | 
tale of former times, and of the golden 








Besiaded all the alleys that there were, 
And midst of every arbour might be seen 

The sharp, grene, sweet juniper 

Growing 90 tair with branches here and there, 
That as it seemed to a lyf without 
The boughs did spread the arbour all about. 


And on the small grene twistis} sat 
The lytil sucte nyghtingales and sung 
So loud and clere, the hymnis consecrate 


little poem that had its birthplace in this 
tower, that made me visit the old pile with 
such lively interest. The suit of armour, 
richly gilt and embellished, as if to figure 
in the tournay, brought the image of the 
romantic prince vividly before my imagina- 








Of luvis use, now soft, now loud among, 

That all the garden and the wallis rong 
Ryght of their song— 
It was in the month of May, when every 
As he gazes on the! 


thing was in its bloom. 
scene, and listens to the notes of the birds, | 
he gradually lapses into one of those tender| 
and undefinable reveries, that fill the youth- 
ful bosom in this delicious season, He 
wonders what this love may be, of which. 
he has so often read, and which thus seems, 
breathed forth in the quickening breath of, 
May, and melting all nature into ecstacy) 
aud song. If it really be so great a felicity, 
and if it be a boon thus generally dispensed) 
to the most insignificant of beings, why is! 
he alone cut off from its enjoyments ? 


Of would I think, O Lord, what may this be ? 


|| tion. 


I paced the deserted chambers where 
he had composed his poem.—I looked out 
upon the spot where he had first seen Lady 
Jane. It was in the same genial month— 
and every thing was bursting into vegetation, 
budding forth the tender promise of the year. 
Time seems to have passed lightly over this 
little scene of poetry and love, and to have 
withheld his desolating hand. Several centu- 
ries have gone by, yet the garden still flou- 
rishes at the foot of the tower. The arbours, 
jt is true, have disappeared, yet the place is 
still sheltered, blooming, and retired. There 
js a charm about a spot that has once been 
printed by the footsteps of departed beauty, 
and hallowed by the inspirations of the poet, 
that is heightened, rather than impaired, 





That love is of so noble myght and kynde, 
Loving his folk, and such prosperitee 
Js it of him, as we in bukis find, 
May he oure hertes setten and unbynd: 
Hath 4 upon our hertes such maistrye ? 
Or is all this but feynit fantasye ¢ 
For gift’ he be of so greie excellence, | 
That be of every wight hath cure and charge, 
What have I gilt to him, or done offense ? 
That 1 ava thral'd, and birdis go at large. 


In the midst of his musing, as he cast his) 
\| 





eyes downward, he beheld, le says, “ the) 
fairest and the treschest young floure” that)| 
ever he had scen, It was the beautiful)’ 
Lady Jane, walking in the garden. She at 


captivated the fancy of the romantic 


| 


once e ro | 
prince—became the object of his wishes—| 
the sovereign of his ideal world. 
There is in all this charming scene a | 

i ‘ ° j 

similarity to the early part of Chaucer's 
Knight's tale, where Palamon and Arcite 
* Person. + Boughs. + Twigs. 
Note.—Many of the words in the quotations are a 


deruized, to render them more wtelligible, 


‘an odour more exquisite than the perfume 


ie 
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by the lapse of ages. It is, indeed, the 
gift of poetry to consecrate every place in 
which it moves; to breath around nature 


of the rose, and to shed over it a tint more 
magical than the blush of morning. 

Others may speak of the illustrious deeds 
of James, as a warrior and a legislator ; but 
I have delighted to view him as the bene- |! 
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fall in love with Emilia, whom they see 
‘walking in the garden of their prison. But 
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lonely glens of Scotland.. He has thus 
embalmed his memory in song, and floated 
it down to after ages, in the rich stream of 
Scottish melody. All these thiags were 
kindling at my heart as I paced the silent 


Vaucluse with as much enthusiasm as a 
pilgrim would visit the shrine at Loretto ; 
but I never felt more poetical devotion than 
when contemplating the old tower and the 
little garden at Windsor. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE HERMIT IN 
LONDON. 





scene of his imprisonment. I have visited}; 





Mand prohibition form the fuel of Jove, and greatly 


|they called me “their more than father, their best 


(Continued from our former Papers.) 





Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimuy. 
f Plautus. 


ewtera ; post aliud, quum contigit, illud avemus. 
Lucretius. 
Such is the common process of marriage. A youth 
or maiden mecting by chance, or brought together by 
artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilitics, 
home and dream of one another. They marry; end 
discover what nothing but voluntary blindness had 
before concealed: they wear out life in altercations, 
and charge nature with cruelty. Dr. Johnson, 


Love is a smoke raised with a fume of sighs, 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes; 
Being vexed, a sea nourished with lovers’ tears : 
What is it else ?—A madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving swect. 

Romeo and Juliet. 


ZIME AND WEDLOCK. 
Sauntering up May-Fair, I perceived a name on 
a door which reminded me of an acquaintance 
whom I had not seen for five years. At that period 
he was at Weymouth, where a very lovely girl (1 
shall call her Caroline) also was, with her family, 
for the purpose of sea-bathing. Venus, when she 
rose from the wave (I must choose a metaphor 
suited to the scene,) could uot shine brighter in 
youth and in beauty’s pride than she. 
My friend, who now lives in May-Fair, was deeply 
enamoured of her, and committed more extrava- 
gancies in the way of courtship than 1 ever heard 
lof before. He would pass half the night under 
her window, serenade her, write verses on her, sit 
alone at a ball nnless he danced with her: he would 
fire with rage when any male accosted her ; and 1 
and I actually saw tears in his eyes on her standing 
up to dance with a handsome young naval officer. 
He must have written, I suppose, about a ream of 
paper in billets doux; and he fought two duels on 
her aceount. 
Caroline was not much Iess romantic and impas. 
sioned than himself. She used to pass whole days 
in his society, walking and rambling together; 
she wore his picture concealed; had every thing 
marked with his hair ; wrote to him daily, although 
they met twice in that day; and rendered herself 
conspicuous as his amanée to the whole town. His 
father, who had a very large fortune, was averse to 
his marrying a poor baronet’s daughter who made 
one of five children; and the opposition on this 
occasion added strength to their fame. Restraint 





increase the combustion. Il was made the mutual 
confident of the youth and of the lovely maid, and 
was cntrusted as a mediatur between 
families. 

My friend assured his father ahat he would com- 
mit suicide if he was nut allowed to marry the girl 
of his heart ; and Caroline made 2 vow of perpetual 
celibacy if she were not to have the youth of her 
choice,—adding, that “ the thread of life could not 
be very long, since her heart must break without 
him.” 

The affrighted parents consented to the match, 
and the happy couple were umted in Hymeu’s 
bonds. They started in a chaise and four for 
Devonshire, there to pass the honey-moon. On 
their soad they wrote me a joint letter, in which 


the two 


of friends, the author of their felicity, aud one for 
whom thcy uever could do half evough.” 
At this juncture the birde was sixteen and the 











factor of the human heart, stooping from 
his high estate to sow the sweet flowers of | 
poctry and song in the paths of common 
life. He did all in his power to soften and | 
refine the spirit of his countrymen. He 
wrote many poems which are now lost to 
the world. He improved the national mu- 
sic; and traces of his tender and elegant 
taste may be found in those witching airs 
piped among the wild mountains and 
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* Wrought gold. 
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bridegroym about two end twenty. Since then the 


Sed, dum abest, quod avemus, id exuperare videtur 


go 











‘she; but the joy was a moderate movement, 
“Here you see me,” resumed the hu 


world, and a parcel of brats about me 3 I have 
besides these Articles.” Articles! said I; 0 
[hematy creatures,” kissing the head of the 
jnearest to the table; “I think I never saw t 
‘finer children.” & He does not think 80,” obs 

| Caroline, laying such a stress on the word he 
| signified he alone ungrateful! “ No,” replied 
|if my friend knew how noisy, how perverse, 
how troublesome they were, he would be of 
{Opinion.” “The more like a certai * 
| torted Caroline. - ae 
Here the youngest of the children broke 
pensive mirror witha key. “ D——p the chil 
angrily. exclaimed the husband; “ she is 
doing some mischief. Take her out, nuree,” | 
this unlucky moment a sudden whirl about of t! 
little boy Henry, attracted by the fracture of 
looking-glass, caused him to kaock over the it 
stand, and to dye the papers, the table, aud a whi 
cambric pocket-handkerchief. Take this litt 
devil out, too;” roared he out to the ser 
“ And me with him,” interrapted Caroline, “Wi 
® monster you are tu curse your children! A wo 
der it is that you do not throw us all out of 
window!” 

Here she burst into tears; and turning to me, 
“T beg your pardon for thus receiving you after 
many years separation; but it is not my fi 
You once knew me happy: now 1 am the 
Some men do not deserve to have fine children, bu 
—her speech failed here, and she left the room, 

I could not help reproaching ber husband wi 
my eyes, and saying, in a sterner tone thao! 
wont to use, © Sir, I am sorry for all this.” § 
perfectly understood me; and, looking confused 
chagvined, replied, “ Faith and so am 1, my ge 
friend ; 1 aim sorry that 1d——d the child; t 
jidea was furthest from my heart ; believe a 
(assuming a mild strain, and laying his hand on 
arm) “that I love my children; aye” (the tone 
doubtful) “and my wife too; but they are 
troublesome, aud she is so extravagaut and fond 
pleasure, that it almost turns my brain. Look 
all these bills.” “ Aud you,” observed J, ins 
kind, half angry tone, “ are 6o hasty that you dri 
Caroline from your presence, and from your 
fidence, to seek for amusement elsewhere; pl 
are expensive; and thus do love, time, confid 
aud money melt away together. But” (ch 
the subject) “ how long have you been in te 








father of the latter has paid the debt of nature, and 
left his son in possession of a very fine fortune, the / 
ouly thing uecessary te the young couple’s unequal-}, 
led felicity. | 
How thoy lost sight of me, their more tian 
father, 1 am at a lose to accuunt for ; but I believe 
that they spent nearly a twelvemonth imparadised 
in each other's soft sucicty in Devonshire, and 
were three years on the continent. I had heard 
that fortune had blessed them with a family; and J 








where is your wife's family?” with many of 
trivial inquiries unnecessary to mention. 

I then took occasion to praise Ceroline’s 
end to observe, a second time, what lovely child 
his were. “The work,” said he, “ is well enoug 
but she thinks of notbing else. Her dressn 
her milliners, and ber lace-merchants ruvio 
When a man” (continued he in a preaching t 
“ marries beauty ouly, he weds a shadow ipstesd 
a substance, and”—I was out of patience with 
s0 I looked at my watch and departed ; observ! 





anticipated a most interesting and happy meeting. { 


that 1 hoped that he would, by kindness, remove 


“ quite an old married man, with the carey of | 







































The servant who openod the door had lived »: jorsh imap 
his master fur ten years, and immediately - - pind, ond 
me, “ My master and mistress will be deli harmony & 
jto see you, Sir,” exclaimed he, on beholding leew th 
‘and flew up stairs, his eyes beaming with j sion of an 
‘announce me, " anject of 

I found the enamoured pair seated on each ,: posted, en 
jof a Pembroke table; the lady was dravin Be ivswsy. 
jtern for an embroftdered i wnce, and the a, py dress 8 
‘had his elbow on the newspaper and was pe, peotor, 
number of accuunts, i from pleas 

Five years had given maturity and fulneny gatroa-lik 
beauty of Caroline ; ‘nor had that period made dissuade m 
material alteration in her spouse, who Was, and doe it. 
ahandsome man. But the cast of features of — 
was wholly altered. Hers used to be by turng pore: 
sportive, the lively, the frolicksome, the arch, 
tender, and the impassioned : it was now the » (From 
andsolely pensive and interesting. Once it ins . 
desire and admiration: now it called for sympa ‘ [We hav 
jregret. His were the features of devotion, of enlmm Weng inte 
siasm, of furious and of uncontrolled henia sighbourh 
they were the outlines of asperity, discontent patnatal 
and disgust. What a change! What could all eae 
nea ! “After 5 

At her knee stood a child of three years old mmed Cap 
iog with some flowers; and at a looking ptem ot did | 

another in a nugse’s arms, arch! i ; —s 

, ik » archly admiring ite wo great an 
the mirror, and slapping its reflection with Jam dil! contin’ 
ichubby little hand, coast the st 
i ¢ * j f ] 
| “ OF 6 in the intend our old Sie lle 
’ aimed the husband, in an Adagio ofan yate of the 
(of more gentle surprise than lively exultas {Labrador 
\* How do you do?” said Caroline, rising fy inating fiel 
jaud shaking me by the band; whilst her i ose nt 
momentarily lit I 1 es ve 
| y lit up, ow colour came and went, erery other 
ber lip quivered, as if struggling with some inva of these larg 
|feeling: “Tam very glad to see you,” coutiogam 2° thy 
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| Mest miraculous, one of the last themps the ship 



































































































impression which must now be on his lady’s 
4 god that when next we met, all would be 
ny and happiness. 
[saw through the whole busintss. The posses- 
jn of an assemblage of charms had been the only 
et of this Orlando Furiosy in love; novelty was 
and his natural bad temper had resumed 
sway His wife was weak, and easily captivated 
jy dress and paraphernalia ; and she had no kind 
geotor, no indulgent partner, to disengage her 
fam pleasure’s chain and to win her over to a 
gitron-like life. If auy thing had been wanting te 
jjssuade me from matrimouy, this scene would have 
dove it. 
LETTER FROM THE ARCTIC LAND 
EXPEDITION. 








(From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magaxine.J 





We have been favoured with a copy of the fol- 
joing interesting letter, addvessed to a lady in this 
yighbourhood, by one of the officers on the expe- 
ftion now travelling in the interior of North Ame- 
rica, towards the shores of the Arctic Ocean.] 

“ Aug, 27, 1819—at sea. 

«After passing the southern part of Greenland, 

med Cape Farewell, we met with much ice; but 
y it did not lie thick, little difficulty was experi- 
ced in furcing a way through it, nor did it prove 
great an impediment as the co®trary winds which 
gil! continue to thwart us. Near the Greenland 
wast the streams or fields of ice consisted of a col- 
ketion of loose and comparatively flat pieces, more 
wless densely compacted together, according to the 
ate of the weather; but on dpproaching the shores 
{Labrador, we fell in with many icebergs, or large 
hating fields of ice. The variety of forms assumed 
by those masses afforded us amusement, but occa- 
gonally we saw some of such an enormous size, that 
eery other feeling gave place to astonishment. One 
ofthese large bergs we estimated to be 200 feet high 
above the water, and above half a mile in length. 
lis surface was broken by mountains of no mean 
sine, with deep vallies between. Enormous as these 
dimensions must appear, you will be move surprised 
vhen 1 inform you, that the part of an iceberg 
shich projects above water, amounts only to a ninth 
prt of the whole mass, that being the proportion 
of ice which floats above salt water. Arthur’s Seat 
cuthed in snow would have formed only one pinna- 
deto this berg. When these bodies became familiar 
tous from their frequency, we derived much plea- 
sre from the various shades and gradations of 
tlour they exhibited. The more compact parts 
were generally of a bright verdigrise blue; towards 
the base a fine sea green prevailed; here and there 
atint of red was seen, and the summits alone were 
sow-white. As the part of the ice which is covered 
bythe sea decays more rapidly than that which is in 
teair, it often happens that one of these islands 
bwmes top-heavy and tumbles over. We never 
wine in the act of making this revolution, but 
ast of them bore evident marks of having been 
werturned twice or thrice; the old water lines inter- 
sting each other in various directions, being still 
deply engraved on their surfaces. 

“We first beheld the land (Resolution Island) dur- 
ing a fog, which scon beeame so thick, that we could 
wt see the length of the ship. In consequence of 
this, we got involved in a field of ice : then, toadd to 
wrdistress, it fell calm; and although we could 
perceive that we were carried aloug by a violent cur- 
rat, yet the fog deprived us of ascertaining its di- 
rection, and the depth of water was too great to ad- 
mitofour anchoring. After remaining in this situ. 
ation for two or three hours, receiving occasionally 
me heavy blows from the ice, an alarm was given 
that we were close on the rocks. We all ran upon 
deck, and beheld a tremendous cliff, frowniug directly 
oter the mast-heads of the ship. It was perfectly 
perpendicular, covered in many places by sheets of 
ie; and its summit was so high, and shrouded in so 
thick a fog, that it could not be traced from the 
deck, We had scarcely time to make any useful 
exertions, for in a few minutes the ship fell broadside 
against the cliff, along the face of which she wae 
violently hurried by the current, towards a ridge of 
broken rocks, which ia a short time would have 
torn the stoutest vessel to pieces, The heavy swell 
vleeh prevailed caused the ship in her passage to 

t against various rocky ledges which projected 
wder water, One of the blows she thus sustained 
drove the rudder out of its place, but it fortunately 
hung suspended hy a tackling which had beeu em- 

ed to secure it on coming among the ice. At 
this instant, when all human exertions seemed per- 
fetly fruitless, the current eddied off shore, the land 

‘ae sprung up, @ boat that we had put overboard 
eceeded in taking us in tow, and, what appeared 


Reeived caused the rudder to fal! back into its place 
y this combination of favourable circumstances, 
Wesucceedcil in getting round the point, weso much 
d; auc, setting all sail, we steered from the 
lind, Upon the first alarm of danger, the women 
tid children, of whom we had a large number on 
ard, going to Lord Selkirk’s coloay, ruehed wpon 
deck, much terrified. The officers, however, 
Meceeded in calming their fears, and prevailed on 
them to § below, out of the way of the sailors; but 
\arcely had this been effected, when the current 
Grried us against a lerge iceberg which had grounded 
‘pon a ridge of sunken rocks that lay at some dis- 
lance from the shore. The cresh of the masts and 
Yds, together with the grinding of the ship's side 
Mainst the ice, terrified them more than ever, but 
¥e speedily got clear of the second danger, without 
Receiving further damage. Our troubles, however, 
¥erenot at an end; the ship had received eo much 
ge whilst on the rocks, that, o: examination, a 
Prat deal of water wasfound in the hold. All hands 





we could, with every exertion, discharge it. Affairs 
now wore a gloomy aspect; the water in the hold 
increased to upwards of five feet, and the men were 
getting tired of the pumps, when fortunately the 
weather cleared up a little, and we saw the Eddy- 
stone, one of the vessels that accompanied us, at no 
great distance ; we bore down and ivfurmed them of 
vur situation. Every assistance in their powet was 
promptly supplied ; they sent 20 men aud 2 carpen- 
ters. The services of the latter were invaluable, as 
our own carpenter had died in the early part of the 
voyage. With this fresh accession of strength, we 
kept the leak from gaining upon us; and after some 
time the carpenters succeeded in discovering aud 
patching up the broken parts so as sensibly to dimi 
nish the influx of the water. Their operations were 
however slow, and it was not till the evening of the 
second day, that we succeeded in getting all the wa- 
ter out of the ship. During the whole of this time, 
not only the officers and men worked hard, but even 
many of the women, recovering their spirits, proved 
eminently useful at the pumps. As the water de- 
creased, the carpenters were enabled the more readily 
to repair the damage that had been sustained: aud 
they ultimately succeeded so well, that one pump 
proved sufficient to diseharge the water as fast as it 
leaked in. Iu this state we have continued ever since. 

“In these straits, the Hudson’s-hay vessels are 
generally visited by a tribe of Esqaimaux, who fre- 
quent the shores during summer, and come off to the 
ships for the purpose of bartering their whole wealth, 
which consists in whale and seal blubber, for iron, 
which has become an article of the first consequence 
to them. Accordingly, one day, when we were above 
20 mile from thé shore, these poor creatures ventured 
off in their skin canoes, pulling with the utmost an- 
xiety to reach the vessels. It somettmes happens, 
when the ships have a fair wind, that they run past 
the Esquimaux haunts without stopping; in the 
present instance, however, we were detained by light 
contrary winds, which enabled them to overtake us; 
aud when they did so, they expressed so much joy 
and exultation, that it was easy to conceive how great 
their disappointment must have been, when they 
missed us. Ina short time we were surrounded by 
30 or 40 canoes, each carrying one man, with his 
small cargo of merchandise, which, to their great 
satisfaction, they speedily exchanged for pieces of 
iron, hoops, knives, saws, hatchets, harpoons, and 
tin-pots, The wind continuing contrary during the 
remainder of the day, we stood in towards the land, 
and gave the women of the tribe an opportunity to 
come off, which they did in five large canoes, framed 
like the large ones of skins, but open, aud each capa- 
ble of carrying from 20 to 30 people. The oars were 
pulled by women, but there was an old man in each 
boat, to direct them. As they brought off a great 
many children, I suppose they brought off the whole 
tribe, amounting to nearly 200 souls, 

“The features of the Esquimaux are not the most 
regular in the world ; but it was pleasing to see their 
flat, fat, greasy faces, When they had disposed of 
their articles of trade, we presented the women and 
children with a few needles, beads, and other trin- 
kets, and sent them away highly delighted. Since 


that time we have becn contending against contrary 


winds; but by perseverance have succeeded in get- 
ting within a few days’ sail of York Factory, at which 
place T shall conclude and despatch. 

“ August 31.—York Factory—We have landed 
here in safety; find the country more pleasant than 
we expected, and have been told that the difficulties 
of travelling in this country have beea much exag- 








gerated, - “J.R.” 
— ee, 
THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 
=a 


The fotlowing is a translation of a letter addressed 
to the Editor of the French official paper by Baron de 
Paymaurin, Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
Director of the Medallic Mint ; 

‘¢ Sir,—The Renommee, in one of its recent num- 
bers, says, that the ministry has designated Mi. L’ Abbe 
de la Monnaih and myself as Commissioners to pro- 
ceed to Souin, to procure and bring back with us into 
France, authentic information respecting the tribunal 
of the Holy Inquisition. Y thank the Renommee, for 
having associated me with the illustrious defender of 
religion and legitimacy. I eannot, however, accept 
the commission, having an old quarrel to settle with 
the Inquisition. I withdrew from its grasp one of its 
most illustrious victims, the celebrated Cllavide, the 
founder of the colony of the Sierra Morena in Spain, 
who had been condemned by the Inquisition to con- 
finement in a convent near the Freach frontiers, where, 
twice a week, two Monks taught him the Catechiem 
of Ludovico de Grenada, and administered to him the 
discipline of flagellation. ‘The unfortunate Ollavide 
having escaped from his prison, took refuce in Tou- 
louse, where he found his old friend, my father, then 
Syndic-general of Languedoc. : 

* Esteemed and beloved by every body, Ollavide 
lived in the boson, of ftieudship, and conceived himself 
forgotten by all his enémies, when my ‘Sather received 
an express from Paris, sent by the Bishop of Rhodes. 
Colbert, who dicd under sentence of transportation, 
‘This prelate announced to him that Count 4.randa, the 
Spanish Ambassador in France, hac reecived orders 
from his Court, to cemand that Clavide chould be de- 
livered up toit. Count Aranda, not daring to run the 
risk of refusing obediance to this order, bad requested 
him to communicate the affair toOMavide. The Bishop 
of Rhodez was selected by my father for this impor- 
tant commission. He apprised him in a ‘etter, that 
Oliavide’s secretary had told hie master, that the order 
for his delivery would arrive by the reguiar post, and 
that a Spanish Bendictine was already at Toulouse to 
receive the unfortunate Ollavide, and convey him back 
to the dungeons of the Inquisition, 

‘* Beitg then young and active, I was ordered by tny 
father to purchase in the course of the afternoon a car- 
riage, travelling clothes, and some shirts, and to have 
in readiness a sum of 500 Louis in gold, for Oilavide, 
who was wholly ignorant of the plot formed against 
him. My father dined that day with Ollavide, at the 
house of a common friend. On rising from table, my 
father announced to him the ¢ which d 
him, and urging the importance of concealing his de- 
ne from his secretary, took him home with him. 

had taken care that every thing was ready. Ollavide, 
escorted by a faithful and resolute companion, named 
Gronssac, set off for Genava, where he arrived safe 











"ete instantly set to the pumps; but to our mortifi- 
‘ation, we found that the water rushed iv faster than 


and sound, without having taken a moment's repose. 
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In the night:of the following day, the house of Ollivade 
was surrounded ; and the fatal Benedictine, accompa- 
nied by his alguazils, and preceded by the Sub-delegate 
of the Intendant, who. was the bearer of the warrant, 
searched in vain for his victim. ‘The Secretary in- 
formed him, that Ollavide had gone the preceding 
evening tothe house of M. de Puymaurin, and that he 
had not afterwards been seen. Since that period 
IT saw Ollavide at Paris; he passed under the 
name of Count Pilo, and saluted me as his deliverer. 

“ You may easily believe, Mr. Editor, that with 
such a recommendation I should not be very well re- 
ceived by the Commissaries of the Holy Office; I beg, 
therefore, of the Renommee to get some most lrberal 
brother or friend, an ex-member of the Revolutionary 
Committee of 1795, &c. to officiate as my substitute. 
He would receive a cordial welcome from the Mem- 
bers of the Inquisition—par pari gaudet. He might 
ven, in return, give them some valuable lessons.” 








; 
STATE OF FEMALE SOCIETY IN GREECE. 


aa 


The present subject does not fall within the obser- 
vation of the ordinary readers of Greek classics, as the 
wife of a Grecian gentleman very rarely makes her ap- 
pearance in history ; and poetry, from its very nature, 
avoids those familiir and domestic scenes to which 
modest women are chiefly confined. ‘The following 
extract will show how an aecomplished Greek en- 
deavoured to train his young wife to the performance 
of her matrimonial duties : 

“ A young person, whose education has been thus 
negative, was not likely to bring with her a dowry of 
many accomplishments, and the merest boarding- 
school girl will accordingly hear with contempt, that 
all the qualifications of this promising bride consisted 
in being able to make a vest when the materials were 
put into her hands, and to overlook her maid-servants 
when they were set to their tasks. She was tempe- 
rate, however, and sober; or, as those rough repub- 
licans expressed it, in matters which concerned the 
belly, she had been well disciplined ; and out of these 
slender materials was to be framed the head of a 
wealthy Athenian family. A modern householder 
might have been throwa into despair, but Iscomachus 
was of an active turn of mind; he was not easily dis- 
couraged by difficulties, and he accordingly set his 
shoulders to the wheels. Conscious that he was under- 
taking a task of no common magnitude, he begins his 
labours by a sacrifice to the gods, and a prayer for 
assistance; arguing, like a wise and pious man as he 
was, that no better means existed for ascertaining 
what was fittest for the preceptor to teach, and the 
pupil to learn. ‘Phe bride assisted in the solemn 
rite, and, as [scomachus acknowledges, was all that 
her future instructor could desire; anxious to fulfil 
her duties, full of promises to use her best endeavours, 
and inspired with all proper feeling of obsequiousness 
to the person who thus late in life undertook to teach 
her young ideas how to shoot. (The listening Socrates 
here professes au extreme anxiety to know bow the 
labours of the preceptor commenced, and declares 
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{mind was yet warm with ¢ 


with warmth, that the sight of the best possible exhi- 
bition in the gymnasium, or the race-course, would 
afford hint much less pleasure.) It is to be presumed 
that Iscomachus took his pupil in hand, while her 
he imposing ceremony at 
which she had been present: his own answer, how- 
ever, certainly refers to a leter date; and such was 
the degraded estiniate of female character at Athens, 
that we fear it was not merely from association of 
ideas, that his answer is conveyed inthe answer of 
the manege or manegerie, and that he speaks of his 
wife as we should speak of a young colt. *WhenI 
found her well in hand, supple and tractable, and‘so 
as to be conversable.” (Io be produceable was a 
labour which the fashion of the times did not impose.) 
*T put to her,” says the husband, ‘the following ques- 
tion :—tell me, my dear wife, have you ever reflected 
on the causes, motives, and reasons which induced 
your parents to consign you to me, and induced me to 
accept you as a wife from their bands?’ A person 
whose education had been so confined as we have 
stated, might with dramaticipropriety be painted racher 
as a listener than a partaker, in a discourse which ran 
upon topics of thiskind. ‘The young lady accordingly 
hears, but gives no sign that they had ever made part 
of her thoughts. It is one of the properties, however, 
of that delightful sex, who, as it has been well sald, 
expose their own lives to give birth to others, to com- 
mence a new existence with the maternal duties, and 
to feel wants for their offspring, of which they bad not 
been eensiblein themselves. Her husband accordingly 
has avery willing listener, while he enters into a 
philosophical enquiry as to the causes of that nuptial 
yoke which bringe two people together; and which, 
accordingly as it is borne, contributes so much to the 
happiness or misery of the joint bearers of it. ‘To con- 
tinue the succession of inhabitants in the world; to 
provide solace and support for that long maledy of 
lifemold ape; to procure sustenance and shelter for 
two-fouted beings whose appetites are morte 
waried, and whose architectural retirements require 
more solid materials than their four-footed fellow- 
creatures, are principles of domestic economy, which 
are pretty visible to the meanest capacities; and it 
must be owing to the young pupil's extreme inexpe- 
rience that the husband enters into so prolix an account 
of them,and of the peculiar wisdom with which Pro- 
vidence has shaped and organized the two sexes for the 
better furtherance of tkem, 
“ Having delivered a long lecture on the common 
duties of the two sexes, the husband-preceptor returns 
to that which he thinks niore peculiarly the duty of a 
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out, when to this cat e of duties is added, (i .« 
which the harder mind of her husband seems to thi: k 
will sit least easy upon her—the care of the infirm 
and the indisposed, who, a the immense 
aumher of slaves often comprehended in the establish- 
ment of a wealthy Athenian, must frequently have 
amounted to a considerable number, * So help me 
Heaven,’ she exclaims witha pardonable vivacity, ¢ it 
is the most pleasing of all occupations, and I look for 
no other reward than the gratitude and increased 
good-will of those who fall under my care.’ This 
burst of feeling was not lost upon her husband; but 
man reasons rather than feels, and Iscomachus returns 
to his apiaries and his queen-bee. It was time, how- 
ever, for the first lecture to come toa corclusion ; 
and as that speaker ill knows his duty who does not 
endeavour to finish with a tavourable impression on 
the mind of his hearer, Iscomachus proceeds to 
state the various gratifications which were to make 
these duties less irksome to his wife. We feel that we 
should consign the lecturer and his pupil to the con- 
tempt of modern fine ladies, if we entered into too 
minute a detail of them; and our limits forbid ys to 
follow him through his second campaign ; his discourse 
upon order, his detail of the various causes by which 
a kind of beau ideal of the beauty af arrangement had 
been gradually fostered in his own mind, and the in- 
genuity with which a sort of dignity is thrown over 
the meanest branches of household economy, and the 
wife entrapped into her lowest duties by the applica 
tion of names to stew-pan and pottery which be longed 
to the mostimportant political iuvestigations—all these 
deserve more notice than we can now give them. 
The young Isomacha, instead of resenting some ot 
these instructions as a fastidious modern female would 
infallibly do, grows absolutely high-minded in the cor- 
templation of her duties ; and her magninimity even 
stands a test which, we believe, formed with many of 
her countrywomen the only consolation that their 
retired habits allowed.” 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I!_ yesterday attended Dr, Meyler’s lecture 
on respiration, and in justice to that Gentleman, 
must declare, I never heard a more full, clear, ana 
decisive dissertation on any object whatever. His 
former lecture, it appears, is a prepavatory one to 
that on ventilation, and, from the comprehensive 
manner the Doctor has made use of, in proving to 
his hearers the absolute necessity of move particu- 
larly attending to the ventilation of buildings, par- 
ticularly large’ones, as nearly allied to the prolongs 
tion of existence, I hope his endeavours will be 
crowned with the success they deserve. A more hv- 
mane object than that of adding a longer duration 
to life, than what might fall to the lot of those poor 
creatures, who are cooped up in public institutions, 
which, though large und numerous, are already not 
sufficient to contain the numbers now seeking relief, 
could not possibly exist. 
The Doctor follows up his plans with the most 
unremitting zeal and ardour; and when the liberal 
aud charitable inhabitants of this town take into 
consideration, that he has gratuitously given his 
time, and been at expense, in proving the benefit («« 
witness his late experiments at the Poor-howse) of 
ventilation, we must hope that it may not be said 
there was wanting an example here for other places 
The powerful conviction impressed ov the minds 
of thoce present yesterday, must have caused them 
to reflect, even with horror, at the idea of breathiay 
\the vitiated atmosphere of a common bed-chamber, 
jand when we think that our hours are continuaily 
‘abridging, by the want of proper attention to this 
uecessary “ pabulum vitw,” we vught immedi- 
jately to embrace au object, the design of which is 
ito add to our years, our health, and consequently te 
our happiness. In the nurseries of our little ones, 
what object ought to be more continually before us ’ 

Hoping you will place these observations in a 
spare corver of your paper, | remain, &c. 
12th January, 1820, PURE AIR. 
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GAME XXVIII. 
- ~ae = 
The White undertakes to check-mate the Black if 
FIVE Moves, with the Kniouv’s Pawn, 
(Lolli, page 542.) 


Black. 
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woman—that of uot gadding abroad ; and he concludes 
with proposing the queen-bee, in all ita Sores active, 
sedentary, public, and private, as an admirable exam- 
ple of the dispov'tion which should belong to the 
mistress of a family. ‘The young lady, however, was 
not much versed ir. ayinries, and when the propertics | 
and cares of this industriaus lire animabare explained | 
to ber at consideraole lensth, ehe exclaims with aa 
evident feeling of alarm, ..nd ifiyst li these duties 
full upon me?’ ¢'lhe cuties whigh must fall upon! 
you,’ replies the husband, entering inte all the econo-| 
my of a Grecian housewife, ‘are to abide wikia | 
doors ; to send to their labour such of the servants as | 
have out door occupations, and to superintend tl.owe 
whose labours are confined to the house. All that is} 
brought in you must receive; what is necessary ond 
immediate use you must distribute ; and where there 


is an overpius, it will be left to your foresight and| 
caution to beware, that what ought to be the con- | 
sumption of a year is not made the waste of a month. | 


Ic will furtber rest with you to see that the wool 
which is brought in, be converted into clothes, and 
that the corn be in a proper state to furnish the family 
with provisions. ‘The pupil listens, it is to be hoped 
with attention, but certainly in silence, to these in- 
junctions; but nature and the sex immediately break 
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nature and glories of art, when he breathes |! 


forth bricf, but deep-toned lamentations, 
over his perpetual blindness. 

Viom a passage in the first canto, we 
find, 
while in prison, was Boctius’ Consolations 
of Philosophy, a work popular among the 
writers of that day, and which had beea 
translated by his great predecessor, Chau 
cer. And, indeed, it would be difficult to 
find, out of the sacred writings, a more 
admirable text book for meditation under 
It is the legacy of a noble and 


that the favourite book of James, 


misfortune. 
enduring spirit, purified by sorrow and 
suffering, bequeathing to all its successors 
in calamity the stores of eloquent but simple 
by which it was enabled to bear 
It is a 


reasoning, 
up against the various ills of life. 
talisman which the unfortunate may treasure 
up in his bosom, or, like ihe good King 
James, lay it on his nightly pillow. 

At what period of his durance he fell in 
love with the Lady Jane is uncertain, but 
from that moment it is probable he “hung 
up philosophy,” and became poctical. The 
description of his first seeing her is pictu- 
resque, and given with great beauty of 
detail. He was in the midst of one of his 
fits of lonely weariness, despairing, as he 
says, of all joy and remedy. “ Vor—tired 
of thought, and wo-begone,” he wandered 
to the window to watch the passers by, and 
gaze out upon the world—the poor solace 
of the captive. The window looked forth 
upon a small garden which lay at the foot 
of the tower. 
adorned with arbours and green alleys, and 
protected from the passing gaze by trees 
and hawthorn hedges. 


Now was there made fast by the towers wall 
A garden faire, and in the corners set 
An arbour green, with wandis long and small 
Raailed about, and so with trees beret 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 
That lyf* was none walkyng there forbye, 
That vught withia scarce any wight espye. 


60 thick the beuis+ and the leves grene 
Besiaded all the alleys that there were, 
And midst of every arbour might be seen 
The sharp, grene, sweet juniper 
Growing #0 fair with branches here and there, 
That as it seemed to a lyf without 
The boughs did spread the arbour all about. 


And on the small grene twistis} sat 
The lytil sucte nyghtingales and sung 
So loud and clere, the hymnis consecrate 
Of luvis use, now sott, now loud among, 


It was a quict sheltered spot, |, 








fall in love with Emilia, whom they see 
‘walking in the garden of their prison. But 
perhaps the very similarity of the actual 
|fact to the poctical incident which he bad 
‘read, may have induced James to have 
dwelt upon it in his poem. His description 
of the Lady Jane is more elaborate than 
| Chaucer’s of Emilia. He dwells, with the 
‘fondness of a lover, on every article of her 
| apparel, even to the ‘ goodly chain of small 
| orfeverye’”* about ber neck, whereby, there 
hung a ruby in shape of a heart, that 
seemed, he says, like a spark of fire burning 
upon her white bosom. 


In her was youth, beautee, with humble port, 
Bountee, richesse, and womanly feature, 

(God better wote than my pen can reporte) 
Wisdom, lagesse estate, and cunning sure, 
In every point, so guided her mesure, 

In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 

That nature might no more her child advance. 


Whether this was really the manner in 
which James first saw the lady of his heart, 
or whether it is a mere poetical fiction, it is 
fruitless to conjecture. Do not let us always 
distrust what is picturesque and romantic, 
as incompatible with real life; but sometimes 
take a poet at his word. 

I find I am insensibly swelling this story 
beyond my original intention, and must 
bring it to a close. James, though unfor- 
tunate in the general tenor of his life, was 
more happy in his love than is generally the 
lot of poets. 
| When at length he was released from his 
|tedious captivity, and restored to his crown, 
jhe espoused the Lady Jane, who made him 
|a most tendcr and devoted wife. She was 
‘the faithful sharer of his joys and his trou- 
| bles ; and when, after a brief, but memo- 
‘rable reign of thirteen years, he was barba- 
‘rously murdered by his own relatives at 
Perth, she interposed her body to shield 
him from harm, and was repeatedly wounded 
| by the sword of the assassin. 

It was the recollection of this romantic | 
tale of former times, and of the golden 
little poem that had its birthplace in this 
tower, that made me visit the old pile with 
such lively interest. The suit of armour, 
richly gilt and embellished, as if to figure 
in the tournay, brought the image of the 
romantic prince vividly before my imagina- 
tion. I paced the deserted chambers where 











That all the garden and the wallis rong 
Ryght of their song— 


It was in the month of May, when med 
thing was in its bloom. As he gazes on the! 
and listens to the notes of the birds, | 


scene, 
he gradually lapses into one of those tender| 

: ; ; | 
and undefinable reveries, that fill the youth. 
ful bosom in this delicious season, He 
wonders what this love may be, of which. 
he has so often read, and which thus seems! 
breathed forth in the quickening breath of, 
May, and melting ail nature into ecstacy) 
arid song. If it really be so great a felicity, 


ry | 
and if it be a boon thus generally dispensed) 


to the most insignificant of beings, why is 
he alone cut off from its enjoyments ? 


Oft would I think, O Lord, what may this be ? 
‘That love is of so noble myght and kynde, 
Loving his folk, and such prosperitee 
Is it of him, as we m bukis find, 
May he oure hertes setten and unbynd;s 
Hath She upon our hertes such nuaistrye ? 
Or is all this but feynit fantasye ¢ 
For gift he be of so greie excellence, 
That beef every wight hath cure and charge, 
What have I gilt to him, or done offense ? 
That Lam thral'd, and birdis go at large. 


In the midst of his musing, as he cast his, 





eyes downward, he beheld, le says, “they 7 have delighted to view him as the bene- 


” 
fairest and the treschest young floure” that) 
ever he had scen. 
Lady Jane, walking in the garden. She at 
once captivated the fancy of the romantic 
prince—became the object of his wishes— 
the sovereign of his ideal world. 

There is in all this charming scene a 
similarity to the early part of Chaucer's 

. eg . we ren 
Knight's tale, where Palamon and Arcite 

* Person. + Bouglhis. + Twigs. 
ve—Many of the words in the quotations are mo- 
to render them more uatelligible. 


N 
dernized, 


It was the beautiful) 


|| refine the spirit of his countrymen. He 


( © Wrought gold. 


he had composed his poem.—I looked out 
upon the spot where he had first seen Lady 
Jane. It was in the same genial month— 
and every thing was bursting into vegetation, 
budding forth the tender promise of the year. 
Time seems to have passed lightly over this 
little scene of poetry and love, and to have 
withheld his desolating hand. Several centu- 
ries have gone by, yet the garden still flou- 
rishes at the foot of the tower. The arbours, 
jt is true, have disappeared, yet the place is 
still sheltered, blooming, and retired. There 
is a charm about a spot that has once been 
printed by the footsteps of departed beauty, 
and hallowed by the inspirations of the poet, 
that is heightened, rather than impaired, 
by the lapse of ages. It is, indeed, the 
| gift of poetry to consecrate every place in 
‘which it moves; to breath around nature 
lan odour more exquisite than the perfume 
‘of the rose, and to shed over it a tint more 
‘magical than the blush of morning. 

| Others may speak of the illustrious deeds 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


'gaucies in the way of courtsiip than 1 ever heard 
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lonely glens of Scotland. 
embalmed his memory in song, and floated 


Scottish melody. All these thiags were 
kindling at my heart as I paced the silent 


Vaucluse with as much enthusiasm as a 
pilgrim would visit the shrine at Loretto ; 
put I never felt more poetical devotion than 
when contemplating the old tower and the 
little garden at Windsor. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE HERMIT IN 
LONDON. 





(Continued from our former Papers.) 





Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimr;. 
i‘ Plautus. 


Sed, dum abest, quod avemus, id exuperare videtur 
extera ; post aliud, quum contigit, illud avemus. 
Luerctius. 


Such is the common process of marriage. A youth 
or maiden mecting by chance, or brought together by 
artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go 
home and dream of one another. They marry; end 
discover what nothing but voluntary Pore its had 
before concealed: they wear out life in altercations, 
and charge nature with cruelty. Dr. Johnson, 


Love is a smoke raised with a fume of sighs, 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes; 
Being vexed, a sea nourished with lovers’ tears : 
What is it else *—A madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 

Romeo and Juliet. 


TIME AND WEDLOCK. 





Sauntering up May-Fair, I perceived a name on 
a door which reminded me of an acquaintance 
whom I had not seen for five years. At that period 
he was at Weymouth, where a very lovely girl (I 
shall call ber Caroline) also was, with her family, 
for the purpose of sea-bathing. Venus, when she 
rose from the wave (I must choose a metaphor 
suited to the scene,) could uot shine brighter in 
youth and in beauty’s pride than she. 

My friend, who now lives in May-Fair, was deeply 
enamoured of her, and committed more extrava- 


of before. He would pass half the night under 
her window, serenade her, write verses on her, sit 
alone at a ball anless he danced with her: he would 
fire with rage when any male accosted her ; and 1 
and I actually saw tears in his eyes on her standing 
up to dance with a handsome young naval officer. 
He must have written, I suppose, about a ream of 
paper in billets doux ; and he fought two duels on 
her aceount, 

Caroline was not much Iess romantic and impas 
sioned than himself. She used to pass whole days 
in his society, walking and rambling together; 
she wore his picture concealed; had every thing 
marked with his hair ; wrote to him daily, although 
they met twice in that day; and rendered herself 
conspicuous as his amanée to the whole town. His 
father, who had a very large fortune, was averse to 
his marrying a poor baronet’s daughter who made 
one of five children; and the opposition on this 
occasion added strength to their fame. Restraint 
and prohibition form the fuel of love, and greatly 
increase the combustion. I was made the mutual 
confident of the youth and of the lovely maid, and 
was cntrusted as a mediatur between the two 
families. 

My friend assured his father ahat he would com- 
mit suicide if he was not allowed to marry the girl 
of his heart ; and Caroline made ea vow of perpetual 
celibacy if she were not to have the youth of ber 
choice,—adding, that “ the thread of lite could not 
be very long, since ber heart must break without 
him.” 

The affrighted parents consented to the match, 
and the happy couple were united in Hymeu’s 
bonds. They started in a chaise and four for 
Devorshire, there to pass the honey-moon. On 
their soad they wrote me a joint letter, in which 
they called me “ their more than father, their best 





| of James, as a warrior and a legislator ; but 





his high estate to sow the swect flowers of 


‘factor of the human heart, stooping from 
poetry and song in the paths of common | 


| life. 


He did all in his power to soften and | 


| wrote many poems which are now lost to 
‘the world. He improved the national mu- 
‘sie; and traces of his tender and elegant} 

taste may be found in those witching airs 

' still piped among the wild mountains and 


j 


-———— 








of friends, the author of their felicity, aud one for 
whom thcy uever could do half enough.” 

At this juncture the birde was sixteen and the 
bridegroom about two end twenty. Since then the 
father of the latter has paid the debt of nature, and 
left his son in possession of a very fine fortune, the 
only thing necessary to the young couple's unequal- 
led felicity. 

How thoy lost sight of me, their more than 
father, I am at a lose to account for ; but I believe 
thut they spent nearly a twelvemonth imparadised 
in each other's soft suciety in Devonshire, and 
were three years on the continent. I had heard 
that fortune had blessed them with a family; and I 





He has thus} 
it down to after ages, in the rich stream of 


scene of his imprisonment. I have visited}, 


mam wes 


The servant who openod the door had lived y; 
his master fur ten years, and immediately reg “ 
me, “My master and mistress will be 
jto see you, Sir,” exclaimed he, on beholdin 4 
‘and flew up stairs, bis eyes beaming with ; 
‘announce me, “ 





I found the enamoured pair seated on each ¢ 
jof a Pembroke table; the lady was drawing g 
\tern for an embrotdered ti unce, and the 
‘had his elbow on the newspaper and was , 
number of accuunts, } 

Five years had given maturity and fulneny 
beauty of Caroline ; ‘nor had that period Made 
material alteration in her spouse, who Was, and 
ahandsome man. But the cast of features of 
was wholly altered. Hers used to be by tines 
sportive, the lively, the frolicksome, the arch, | 
tender, and the impassioned : it was now the wh, 
and solely pensive and interesting. Once it insp; 
desire and admiration: now it called for sympa 
regret, His were the features of devotion, of en 
siasm, of furious and of uncontrolled love; 
they were the outlines of asperity, discontent, 
and disgust. What a change! What could all 
mean ! 

At her knee stood a child of three years old p 
ing with some flowers; and at a looking gla 
another in a nugse’s arms, archly admiring itey 
the mirror, and slapping its reflection with 
chubby little hand. 
| “OF all people in the world, our old 





»” 


| »” exclaimed the husband, in an adagio 
jof more gentle surprise than lively exultat 
\“ How do you do?” said Caroline, rising b 

jand shaking me by the band; whilst her eye 
| momentarily lit up, her colour came and went, 
jber lip quivered, as if struggling with some inv 
feeling: “Tam very glad to see you,” continy 
ishe; but the joy was a moderate movement, 

“Here you see me,” resumed the hy 
“ quite an old married man, with the carey of { 
world, and a parcel of brats about me; I have 
besides these Articles.” ‘Articles! said 1; m 
lovely creatures,” kissing the head of the ¢ 
nearest to the table; “I think I never saw t 
finer children.” “ He does not think su,” ob 
| Caroline, laying such a stress on the word he 
|signified he alone ungrateful! “ No,” replied 
|“ if my friend knew how noisy, how perverse, 
how troublesome they were, he would be of 
Opinion.” “The more like a certain persos,” 
torted Caroline, - 

Here the youngest of the children broke 
pensive mirror witha key. “ D——n the ciil 
angrily. exclaimed the husband; “ she is 
doing some mischief. ‘Take her Out, nuree,” 
this unlucky moment a sudden whirl about of t 
little boy Henry, attracted by the fracture of 
looking-glass, caused him to kaock over the it 
stand, and to dye the papers, the table, auda whi 
cambric pocket-handkerchief. “ Take this litt 
devil out, too;” roared he out to the serv 
“ And me with him,” interrapted Caroline. “W 
& monster you are tu curse your children! A wo 
der it is that you do not throw us all out of 
window !” 

H Herc she burst into tears ; and turning to me, 
“TI beg your pardon for thus receiving you after 
many years separation; but it is not my fa 
You once knew me happy: now I am the 
Some men co not deserve to have fine children, t 
—her speech failed here, and she left the room, 

I could not help reproaching ber husband wi 
my eyes, and saying, in a sterner tone thao! 
wont to use, * Sir, I am sorry for all this.” § 
perfectly understood me; and, looking confused 
chagvined, replied, “ Faith aud so am 1, wy ge 
friend ; 1 ain sorry that 1d——d the child; t 
jidea was furthest from my heart ; believe a 
(assuming a mild strain, and laying his hand on 
arm) “that I love my children; aye” (the tone 
doubtful) “and my wife too; but they are 
troublesome, aud she is so extravagaut and fond 
pleasure, that it almost turns my brain. Look 
all these bills.” “ Aud you,” observed J, ins 
kind, half angry tone, “ are so hasty that you dri 
Caroline from your presence, and from your 
fidence, to seek for amusement elsewhere; pl 
are expensive; and thus do love, time, confid 
aud money melt away together. But” (ch 
the subject) “how long have you been in to 
where is your wife’s family?” with many 0 
trivial inquiries unnecessary to mention. 

I then took occasion to praise Ceroline’s 
\and to observe, a second time, what lovely child 
'his were. ‘The work,” said he, * is well enoug 
but she thinks of notbing else. Her dress 
her milliners, and ber lace-merchants rvid 
When a man” (continued he in a preaching t 
“ marries beauty ouly, he weds a shadow ivstesd 
a subsiance, and”—I was out of patience with 
so I looked at my watch and departed ; observ! 

















anticipated a most interesting and happy meeting, 


| that 1 hoped that he would, by kindness, remove ° 
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h ivy ject of this Orlando Furiose in love; novelty was 
and his natural bad temper had resumed 
ip sw8Y- His wife was weak, and easily captivated 
iy dress and paraphernalia ; and she had no kind 
geator, 00 indulgent partner, to disengage her 
pleasure’s chain and to win her over to a 
gatron-like life. If auy thing had been wanting to 
1Ineey ; f ; , ld h 
jissuade me from matrimony, this scene would have 
dove it. 
> ——= 
‘fai TETTER FROM THE ARCTIC LAND 
'aras EXPEDITION. 
(From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magaxine.7 
We have been favoured with a copy of the fol- 
of pong interesting letter, adcressed to a lady in this 
NYE wighbourhood, by one of the officers on the expe- 
vicke ftion now travelling in the interior of North Ame- 
it, rica, towards the shores of the Arctic Ocean.] | 
d all “ Aug, 27, 1819—at sea. 
«After passing the southern part of Greenlaad, 
yamed Cape Farewell, we met with much ice; but 
y it did not lie thick, little difficulty was experi- 
ced in furcing a way through it, nor did it prove 
great an impediment as the coMtrary winds which 
with Ag ail! continue to thwart us. Near the Greenland 
wast the streams or fields of ice consisted of a col- 
ketion of loose and comparatively flat pieces, more 
Md fii iless densely compacted together, according to the 
agio ate of the weather; but on dpproaching the shores 
cultaty (Labrador, we fell in with many icebergs, or large 
‘ pating fields of ice. The variety of forms assumed 
> IE y those masses afforded us amusement, but occa- 
r eye sionally we saw some of such an enormous size, that 
went, aery other feeling gave place to astonishment. One 
e inv these large bergs we estimated to be 200 feet high 
ntin above the water, and above half a mile in length. 

























impression which must now be on his lady’s 
4 god that when next we met, all would be 
ny and happiness. 
[saw through the whole busintss. The posses- 
jo of a0 assemblage of charms had been the only 











lis surface was broken by mountains of no mean 
ine, with deep vailies between. Enormous as these 
dimensions must appear, you will be move surprised 
vhen 1 inform you, that the part of an iceberg 
shich projects above water, amounts only to a ninth 
prt of the whole mass, that being the proportion 
of ice which floats above salt water. Arthur’s Seat 
dothed in snow would have formed only one pinna- 
deto this berg. When these bodies became familiar 
to us from their frequency, we derived much plea- 
sare from the various shades and gradations of 
dlour they exhibited. The more compact parts 
were generally of a bright verdigrise blue; towards 
the base a fine sea green prevailed; here and there 
atint of red was seen, and the summits alone were 
sow-white. As the part of the ice which is covered 
bythe sea decays more rapidly than that which is in 
teair, it often happens that one of these islands 
mes top-heavy and tumbles over. We never 
mone in the act of making this revolutien, but 
mt of them bore evident marks of having been 
oerturned twice or thrice; the old water lines inter- 
«ting each other in various directions, being still 





teply engraved on their surfaces. 

“We first beheld the land (Resolution Island) dur- 
ig afog, which scon became sv thick, that we could 
wt see the length of the ship. In consequence of 
this, we got involved in a field of ice: then, toadd to 
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this lita oor distress, it fell calm; and although we could 
oP perceive that we were carried along by a violent cur- 
OW rot, yet the fog deprived us of ascertaining its di- 
. retion, and the depth of water was too great to ad- 
A mitofour anchoring. After remaining in this eitu- 
put of ation for two or three hours, receiving occasionally 
wmne heavy blows from the ice, an alarm was given 
that we were close on the rocks. We all ran upon 
0 me, deck, aud beheld a tremendous cliff, frowning directly 
1 after SM over the mast-heads of the ship, It was perfectly 
my fauly petpendicular, covered in many places by sheets of 
ie reve 83 and its summit was so high, and shrouded in so 
ir thick afog, that it could not be traced from the 
0)" deck. We had scarcely time to make any useful 
0m, exertions, for in a few minutes the ship fell broadside 
pand witmm ’gainst the cliff, along the face of which she wae 
thao 1agm “lently hurried by the current, towards a ridge of 
his.” broken rocks, which ia a short time would have 
By (ora the stoutest vessel to pieces, The heavy swell 
fused tM wich prevailed caused the ship in her passage to 
, my ge t against various rocky ledges which projected 
shild; ¢ wder water. One of the blows she thus sustained 
lieve 8 drove the rudder out of its place, but it fortunately 
pi hang suspended hy a tackling which had beeu em. 
an 


ed to secure it on coming among the ice. At 
this instant, when all human exertions seemed per- 
kelly fruitless, the current eddied off shore, the land 
ae sprung up, @ boat that we had put overboard 
Weceeded in taking us in tow, and, what appeared 
Nst miraculous, one of the fast thumps the ship 
Teeived caused the rudder to fal! back into its place 
y this combination of favourable circumstances, 
We succeeded in getting round the point, we eo much 
led; auc, setting all sail, we steered from the 

)| Upon the first alarm of danger, the women 
ind children, of whom we had a large number on 
ard, going to Lord Selkirk’s caloay, ruehed wpon 
ck, much terrified. The officers, however, 
Meceeded in calming their fears, and prevailed on 
them to below, out of the way of the sailors; but 
Karcely Sad this been effected, when the current 
Grried us against a large iceberg which had grounded 
‘pon a ridge of sunken rocks that lay at some dis- 
lance from the shore. The crash of the masts and 
Mids, together with the grinding of the ship's side 
‘inst the ice, terrified them more than ever, but 
¥e speedily got ‘clear of the second danger, without 
ing further damage. Our troubles, however, 
¥erenot at an end; the ship had received eo much 
ge whilst on the rocks, that, on examination, a 
feat deal of water was found iu the held. All hands 
*tte instantly set to the pumps; but to our mortifi- 
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we could, with every exertion, discharge it. Affairs 
now wore a gloomy axpect; the water in the hold 


getting tired of the pumps, when fortunately the 
weather cleared up a little, and we saw the Eddy- 


vur situation. Every assistance in their powet was 
promptly supplied ; they sent 20 men aud 2 carpen- 
ters, The services of the latter were invaluable, as 
our Own carpenter had died in the early part of the 
voyage. With this fresh accession of strength, we 
kept the leak from gaining upon us; and after some 
time the carpenters succeeded in discovering aud 


nish the influx of the water. Their operations were 
however slow, and it was not till the evening of the 
second day, that we succeeded in getting all the wa- 
ter out of the ship. During the whole of this time, 
not only the officers and men worked hard, but even 
many of the women, recovering their spirits, proved 
eminently useful at the pumps. As the water de- 
creased, the carpenters were enabled the more readily 
to repair the damage that had been sustained: aud 
they ultimately succeeded so well, that one pump 
proved sufficient to discharge the water as fast as it 
leaked in, Iu this state we have continued ever since. 
“Tn these straits, the Hudson’s-hay vessels are 
generally visited by a tribe of Esquimaux, who fre- 
quent the shores during summer, and come off to the 
ships for the purpose of bartering their whole wealth, 
which consists in whale and seal blubber, for iron, 
which has become an article of the first consequence 
to them. Accordingly, one day, when we were above 
20 mile from the shore, these poor creatures ventured 
off in their skin canoes, pulling with the utmost an- 
xiety to reach the vessels. It somettmes happens, 
when the ships have a fair wind, that they run past 
the Esquimaux haunts without stopping; in the 
present instance, however, we were detained by light 
contrary winds, which enabled them to overtake us; 
aud when they did so, they expressed so much joy 
and exultation, that it was easy to conceive how great 
their disappointment must have been, when they 
missed us. Ina short time we were surrounded by 
30 or 40 canoes, each carrying one man, with his 
small cargo of merchandise, which, to their great 
satisfaction, they speedily exchanged for pieces of 
iron, hoops, knives, saws, hatchets, harpoons, and 
tin-pots, The wind continuing contrary during the 
remainder of the day, we stood in towards the land, 
and gave the women of the tribe an opportunity to 
come off, which they did in five large canoes, framed 
like the large ones of skins, but open, aud each capa- 
ble of carrying from 20 to 30 people. The vars were 
pulled by women, but there was an old man in each 
boat, to direct them, As they brought off a great 
many children, I suppose they brought off the whole 
tribe, amounting to nearly 200 souls, 

“The features of the Esquimaux are not the most 
regular in the world ; but it was pleasing to see their 
flat, fat, greasy faces, When they had disposed of 
their articles of trade, we presented the women and 
children with a few needles, beads, and other trin- 
kets, and sent them away highly delighted. Since 
that time we have been contending against contrary 
winds; but by perseverance have succeeded in get- 
ting withia a few days’ sail of York Factory, at which 
place T shall conclude aad despatch. 

“ August 31.—York Factory.—We have landed 
here in safety; find the country more pleasant than 
we expected, and have been told that the difficulties 
of travelling in this country have beea much exag- 











gerated., - “J.R.” 
SY EL IE RTE moana nav and 
THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 
ne 


The following is a translation of a letter addressed 
to the Editor of the French official paper by Baron de | 
Puymaurin, Member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
Director of the Medallic Mint : 

‘¢ Sir,—The Renommee, in one of its recent num- 
bers, says, that the ministry has designated Mi. L’ Abbe 
de la Monnaih and myself as Commissioners to pro- 
ceed to Souin, to procure and bring back with us into 
France, authentic information respecting the tribunal 
of the Holy Inquisition. Y thank the Renommee, for 
having associated me with the illustrious defender of 
religion and legitimacy. I eannot, however, accept 
the commission, having an old quarrel to settle with 
the Inquisition. I withdrew from its grasp one of its 
most illustrious victims, the celebrated Cllavide, the 
founder of the colony of the Sierra Morena in Spain, 
who had been condemned by the Inquisition to con- 
finement in a convent near the Freach frontiers, where, 
twice a week, two Monks taught him the Catechism 
of Ludovico de Grenada, and administered to him the 
discipline of flagellation. The unfortunate Ollavide 
having escaped from his prison, took refucre in Tou- 
louse, where he found his old friend, my father, then 
Syndic-general of Languedoc. . 

‘ Zsteemed and beloved by every body, Ollavide 
lived in the boson, of ftieudship, and conceived himself 
forgotten by all his enemies, when my Sather received 
am express from Paris, cent by the Bishop of Rhodes. 
Colbert, who dicd under sentence of transportation, 
‘This prelate announced to him that Count /.randa, the 
Spanieh Ambassador in France, hac reeeived orders 
from his Cuurt, to Cemand that Clavide chould be de- 
livered up toit. Count Aranda, not daring to run the 
risk of refusing obediatice to this order, had requested 
him to communicate the affair toOMavide. The Bishop 
of Ahodez was selected by my father for this impor- 
tant commission, He apprised him in a ‘etter, that 
Ollavide’s secretary had told his master, that the order 
for his delivery would arrive by the reguiar post, and 
that a Spanish Bendictine wae already at Toulouse to 
receive the unfortunate Ollavide, and convey him back 
to the dungeons of the Inquisition, 

“ Beitg then young active, I was ordered by ny 
father to purchase in the course of the a: a care 
riage, travelling clothes, and some shirts, and to have 
in readiness 2 sum of 500 Louis in gold, for Oilavide, 
who was wholly nt ef the plot formed against 
him. My father d that day with Ollavide, at the 
house of a common friend. On rising from table, my 
father announced to him the danger which menaced 
him, and urging the importance of concealing his de- 

rture from his secretary, took him home with him. 

had taken care that every thing was ready. Ollavide, 
escorted by a faithful and resolute companion, named 








increased to upwards of five feet, and the men were || 





stone, one of the vessels that accompanied us, at no |} 
great distance ; we bore down and informed them of had not afterwards been seen. 


patching up the broken parts so as sensibly to dimi | 


In the night:of the following day, the house of Ollivade 
was surrounded ; and the fatal Benedictine, accompa- 
nied by his alguazils, and preceded by the Sub-delegate 
of the Intendant, who. was the bearer of the warrant, 
searched in vain for his victim. The Secretary in- 
formed him, that Ollavide had gone the preceding 
evening to the house of M. de Puymaurin, and that he 
1 Since that period 
| (in 1785) I saw Ollavide at Paris; he passed under the 
{name of Count Pilo, and saluted me as bis deliverer, 

“ You may easily believe, Mr. Editor, that with 
such a recommendation I should not be very well re- 
ceived by the Commissaries of the Holy Office ; I beg, 
therefore, of the Renommee to get some most liberal 
brother or friend, an ex-member of the Revolutionary 
Committee of 1795, &c. to officiate as my substitute. 
He would receive a cordial welcome from the Mem- 
bers of the Inquisition—par pari gaudet. He might 
ven, in return, give then some valuable lessons.” 
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STATE OF FEMALE SOCIETY IN GREECE. 
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The present subject does not fall within the obser- 
vation of the ordinary readers of Greek classics, as the 
wife of a Grecian gentleman very rarely makes her ap- 
pearance in history ; save! gat from its very nature, 
avoids those familiir and domestic scenes to which 
modest women are chiefly confined. ‘The following 
extract -will show how an accomplished Greek en- 
deavoured to train his young wife to the performance 
of her matrimonial duties : 

* A young person, whose education has been thus 
negative, was not likely to bring with her a dowry of 
many accomplishments, and the merest boarding- 
school girl will accordingly hear with contempt, that 
all the qualifications of this promising bride consisted 
in being able to make a vest when the materials were 
put into her hands, and to overlook her maid-servants 
when they were set to their tasks. She was tempe- 
rate, however, and sober; or, as those rough repub- 
licans expressed it, in matters which concerned the 
belly, she had been well disciplined ; and out of these 
slender materials was to be framed the head of a 
wealthy Athenian family. A modern householder 
might have been throwa into despair, but Iscomachus 
was of an active turn of mind; he was not easily cis- 
couraged by difficulties, and he accordingly set his 
shoulders to the wheels. Conscious that he was under- 
taking a task of no common magnitude, he begins his 
labours by a sacrifice to the gods, and a prayer for 
assistance; arguing, like a wise and pious man as he 
was, that no better means existed for ascertaining 
what was fittest for the preceptor to teach, and the 
pupil to learn. ‘lhe bride assisted in the solemn 
rite, and, as Iscomachus acknowledges, was all that 
her future instructor could desire; anxious to fulfil 
her duties, full of promises to use her best endeavours, 
and inspired with all proper feeling of obsequiousness 
to the person who thus late in life undertook to teach 
her young ideas how to shoot. (The listening Socrates 
here professes an extreme anxiety to know how the 
labours of the preceptor commenced, and declares 
with warmth, that the sight of the best possible exhi- 
bition in the gymnasium, or the race-course, would 
afford hint much less pleasure.) It is to be presumed 
jthat Iscomachus took his pupil in hand, while her 
{mind was yet warm with the imposing ceremony at 
Herve she had been present: his own answer, how- 
ever, certainly refers to a later date; and such was 
the degraded estimate of female character at Athens, 
that we fear it was not merely from association of 
ideas, that his answer is conveyed inthe answer of 
the manege or manegerie, and that he speaks of his 
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e of duties is added, «!.« 
which the harder mind of her husband se@ms to thik 
will sit least easy upon her—the care of the infirm 
and the indisposed, who, considering the immense 
numher of slaves often comprehended fa the establish- 
ment of a wealthy Athenian, must frequently have 
amounted to a considerable number, * So help me 
Heaven,’ slie exclaims with a pardonable vivacity, * it 
is the most pleasing of all occupations, and I look for 
no other reward than the gratitude and increased 
good-will of those who fall under my care.” This 
burst of feeling was not lost upon her husband; but 
man reasons rather than feels, and Iscomachus returns 
to his apiaries and his queen-bee. It was time, how- 
ever, for the first lecture to come toa conclusion ; 
and as that speaker ill knows his duty who does not 
endeavour to finish with a tavourable impression on 
the mind of his hearer, Iscomachus proceeds to 
state the various gratifications which were to make 
these duties less irksome to his wife. We feel that we 
should consign the lecturer and his pupil to the con- 
tempt of modern fine ladies, if we entered into too 
minute a detail of them; and our limits forbid ys to 
follow him through his second campaign ; his discourse 
upon order, his detail of the various causes by which 
a kind of beau ideal of the beauty af arrangement had 
been gradually fostered in his own mind, and the in- 
genuity with which a sort of dignity is thrown over 
the meanest branches of household economy, and the 
wife entrapped into her lowest duties by the applica 
tion of names to stew-pan aud pottery which betenged 
to the mostimportant political investigations—all these 
deserve more potice than we can now give them. 
The young Isomacha, instead of resenting some ot 
these instructions as a fastidious modern female would 
infallibly do, grows absolutely high-minded in the cor- 
templation of her duties ; and her magninimity even 
stands a test which, we believe, formed with many of 
her countrywomen the only consolation that their 
retired habits allowed.” 





TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—I_ yesterday attended Dr, Meyler’s lecture 
on respiration, and in justice to that Gentleman, 
must declare, I never heard a more full, clear, anu 
decisive dissertation on any object whatever. His 
former lecture, it appears, is a prepavatory one to 
that on ventilation, and, from: the comprehensive 
manner the Doctor has made“use of, in proving to 
his hearers the absolute necessity of move particu- 
larly attending to the ventilation of buildings, pa: 

ticularly large*ones, as nearly allied to the prolonga 

tion of existence, I hope bis endeavours will be 
crowned with the success they deserve. A more he- 
mane object than that of adding a longer duration 
to life, than what might fall to the lot of those poor 
creatures, who are couped up in public institutions, 
which, though large and numerous, are already not 
sufficient to contain the numbers now seeking relief, 
could not possibly exist. 

The Doctor follows up his plans with the most 
unremitting zeal and ardour; and when the liberal 
aud charitable inhabitants of this town take into 
consideration, that he has gratuitously given his 
time, and been at expense, in proving the benefit (a« 
witness hia late experiments.at the Povr-howse) of 
ventilation, we must hope that it may not be sai: 
there was wanting an example here for other places. 

The powerful conviction impressed ou the minds 
of thoce present yesterday, must have caused them 





wife as we should speak of a young colt. *WhenI 
jfound her well in hand, supple and tractable, and‘so 
as to be conversable.” (To be produceable was a | 


to reflect, even with horror, at the idea of breathiag 
the vitiated atmosphere of a ¢ bed-chamber, 





labour which the fashion of the times did not impose.) 
*T put to her,” says the husband, ‘the following ques- 
tion :—tell me, my dear wife, have you ever reflected 
on the causes, motives, and reasons which induced 
your parents to consign you to me, and induced me to 
accept you as a wife from their bands?” A person 
whose education had been so confined as we have 
stated, might with dramaticipropriety be painted racher 
as a listener than a partaker, in a discourse which ran 
upon topics of thiskind. ‘The young tady accordingly 
hears, but gives no sign that they had ever made part 
of her thoughts. It is one of the properties, however, 
of that delightful sex, who, as it has been well sald, 
expose their own lives to give birth to others, to com- 
mence a new existence with the maternal duties, and 
to feel wants for their offspring, of which they bad not 
been sensiblein themselves. Her husband accordingly 
has avery willing listener, while he enters into a 
philosophical enquiry as to the causes of that nuptial 
yoke which brings two people together; and which, 
accordingly as it is borne, contributes so much to the 
happiness or misery of the joint bearers of it. ‘To con- 
tinue the succession of inhabitants in the world; to 
provide solace atid support for that long maledy of 
life—-old aye; to procure sustenance aad shelter for 
those tvro-fouted beings whoie appetites are more 
varied, and whose architectural retirements require 
more solid materials than their four-footed fellow- 
creatures, are principles of domestic economy, which 
are pretty visible to the meanest capacities; and it 
mutt be owing to the young pupil's extreme inexpe- 
rience that the husband enters into so prolix an account 
of them,and of the peculiar wisdom with which Pro- 
vidence has shaped and organized the two sexes for the 
better furtherance of tiem, 

“ Having delivered a long lecture on the common 
duties of the two sexes, the husband-preceptor returns 
tothat which he thinks more peculiarly the duty of a 
woman—that of uct gadding abroad ; and he concludes 
with proposing the queen-bee, in all ita = active, 
jsedeatary, public, and private, as an admirable exam- 
|ple of the dispo:'tion which should belong to the 
| qustress of a family. ‘The young lady, however, wa 
}not much versed ir. ayinries, and when the properties 
jand cares of this industriaus little animaPare explained 
|to ber at consideraole lenyth, ehe exclaims with ag 
jevident feeling of alarm, ‘And ifiyst oli these duties 
}full upon me?’ ¢ ‘The cuties whigh must fall upon 
jyou,” replies the husband, entering idto all the econo- 
jmy of a Grecian housewife, ‘are to abide within 
(doors ; to send to their labour such of the servants as 
have out door occupations, and to superintend those 
whose labours are confined to the house. All that is 
brought in ,you must receive; what is necessary for 

mediate use you must distribute; and where there 
is an overplus, it will be left to 
caution to beware, that what ought to be con- 
sum of a year is not made the waste of a month. 
It will further rest with you to see that the wool 
which is brought in, be converted into clothes, a 











‘ation, we found that the water rushed iu faster than 





Gronssac, set off for Genava, where he arrived safe 
| and sound, without having taken a moment's repose. 





our foresight and 


that the corn be in a proper state to furnish the family 


jand when we think that our hours are continually 
‘abridging, by the want of proper attention to this 
uecessary ‘* pabulum vite,” we vught immedi- 
jately to embrace au object, the design of which is 
jto add to our years, our health, and consequently to 
our happiness. In the nurseries of our little ones, 
what object ought to be more continually before us ’ 

Hoping you will place these observations in a 
spare corver of your paper, | remain, &c. 

12th January, 1820, PURE AIR. 
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GAME XXVII. 
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The White undertakes to check-mate the Black iA 
FIVE Moves, with the Kniouv’s Pawn, 


(Lolli, page 542.) 
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WHITE, 
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with provisions. ‘The pupil listens, it isto be boped|| 3 Pawn .,,.4—7 3 Knight ....4—7 
with attention, but certainly in silence, to these in-|| 4 Castle ,,..3—7 4 Knight..,..3—7 
junctions; but nature and sex immediately break }| 6 Pawn .,.,2—7-+-Mate, 
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That lily lip like thine could speak ; 
That hand could wake a minstrel air. | 


ENGLAND. | FRANCE. 
Poetry. | | 
———— |Agriculture, including fish-| x 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. | CPICS 200000 cccsccceeseese ++eee|£218,917,624 £194,946,203 
— Manufactures, including) | 
sail te Nid cheek : mines and minerals....... | 123,230,000, 75,837,600 
0 a, oh Commerce inland & foreign) 88,373,748 26,542,122) 
The rose of life once flourish’d there ! | 
Total. .sccccssaceies voveee £430,521,372 a 


Mr. Chaptal has not given any statement of the value 
of French commerce; but we have collected this result 
from the average imports and exports of France for 
three years preceding the Revolution, compared with the 
average of English imports and exports for 1810, 1811, 
and 1812 It is to be tted, that no nearer epocha 
of French commerce can be taken 3 but, in 1787, 1788, 
and 1789, it was in a very flourishing state. 

One of the most remarkable things in the last table! 
is, the superiority of England over France, in the value! 
of her agricultural produce. The English themselves 
‘would hardly have suspected this; and we are certain | 
\that no part of our prosperity will so much astonish our 
Ineighbours, as our territorial advantage. Whenever a 
‘Frenchman means to be particularly tauting and severe 
—whenever he wishes to demonstrate how sure and in- 
\faliible is the future ascendancy, which, for some cen- 
\turics past he has airounced an intention of assuming 
jover England, he calls our island Carthage! and repre- 
lsents the whole population as threatened with starvation 
A voice unearthly seems to cry ; \from within, and gaping, open-mouthed, for the crops 
But oh! how lonely looks the dead, ae arenes Seve our most fertile navy is conveying 

How desolate to human eye. | We know that a part of these 24 millions sterling, the 
‘value of the annual excess of British over French agri- 
cultural produce, must be attributed to the state of pa- 
per money in the British Empire; but this is not the 
only, or yet the principal cause, of our apparent agri- 
\cultural superiority. According to the best authorities, 
the sum total of the surface of these islands. amounts to 
labout 644 million, of English square acres; and Mr. 
\Chaptal’s present estimate, with regard to France, makes 
ithe surface of that country equal to 130 millions of the 
jsame unity; or twice as great as that of the United 

Kingdom. ‘The uncultivated proportion of thes: 
lis'ands is much greater; perhaps, including Ireland, one 
|fourth; and the cultivated superfices of England, 
}would thus be to the cultivated superfices of France, 
lasSto 7. But France has the advantage of climate, 
|which contributes to make her produce not only mote 
|plentiful, but crops of a greater value ; and she should 
therefore yield in a higher ratio than that of her cui- 
tivated superfices. The actual value of her produce, 
jhowever, compared with English produce, is only as 
19to 21, Let us now deduct for the depreciation of 
lour paper money, we will say one-fourth, and surely 
jthis is more than.twice enough, and the value of the 
{produce of England will be to that of France as 15 to 
|19, or nearly as Sto 4, the surfaces being as 3 to 7. 
accordiny: to the registered cantons (cantons cadastres,) | Now reducing these roportions to equal surfaces, we 
states it to be 1,923,138,877 francs; the second, taken || find an excess of 3-7ths in favour of England; a part 
from the average value of the acre; 1,486,244,653 francs; || of which must be attributed to the value which agri- 
aud the third, aceording to the returns of special com- || cultural produce receives from the perfections of which 
rnissioners, 1,626,000,000 francs; the mean term of all |othee branch of industry, and from the use to wh 

which is 1,478,461,176 franes. If, again, we take the ||provisions are applied in this country, as they here feed 
mean term of this result, and Mr. Chaptal’s estimate, \the beings who animate ‘the machinery that gives a ten- 
we have 1,411,582,273 francs, which may, perhaps, be ‘fold value to force. Beside a metallic and a paper cur- 
considered as a still nearer app". ach to the truth. i rency, we have another circulating medi &@ more 

The general result of this estimate of the capital em- | immediate representative of labour than either of these, 
ployed in agriculture, is 87,522,061,476 francs, which, | the produce of our industry, our manufactures ; which, 
taking his own estimate of the yearly profits, allows |/in every operation of barter, are cash to him who pays, 
only about $4 per cent. net profit upon the whole capital while they are merchandise to him who receives; that 
employed in this branch of industry. | is to say, they at once represent both cash and merchan- 

The third section is devoted to Manufacturing Indus- ||ise to each of the contracting parties. The higher 
try,—which, says Mr. Chaptal, has not made less pro- || Price of provisions, then, in England, abating the tem- 
greas thnn Agriculture, since the restraints, to which it | porary embarrassment of paper money, is a result of 
was once subject, have been removed. The improve. ||oUr manufacturing prosperity ; and consequently must 
ments which Chemistry has made in its application to ‘\exist as long as that does: it probabl may be taken at 
the arts, have contributed to introduce, in many of them, | “bout 1-3d above the average rate of the Continent ; and 
a degree of perfection unknown before. Neither has | Wwe deduct this frem what remains of the value of 
the serence of Mechanics been remiss in aiding their pro- | British agricultural produce, after the deduetion for 
yress. The following is a table we have compiled of the || P4per Money has been made, we shall still have the 
present state of this branch of industry. | ratio of produce between England and France as 10 to 

19; and, from equal surfaces, as 5 to 4; that ia to say, 
an excess in favour of England, from equal surfaces, of 
20 per cent. Now, this is the ratio, not of value, but of 
absolute quantity, and must be extirely attributed to our 
Pulue. | superior agricultural skill, which, notwithstanding the 
_sithincstiitsn lak sesssssesesaneeee107,60,000 | disadvantages of climate, makes four superficial mea- 
EC 254,133,93@ ,Sures of English soil yicld as much, in quantity, as five 
100,000,000 /0f the same measures of French soil; while the superi- 
lority of our manufactures and trade give, to the product 
jot those four measures of English soil, a value equal to 
that of seven measures and a half of French soil 


Lifeless she lies! For ever gone 

Those orbs that lingering shone just now ! 
They riseno more! her locks forlorn 

Hang darkling o'er an ivory brow. 


But yesterday—her cye—her smile 
Were sweet as thine; her heart as gay ; 
Pair flower !—she bloom'd a little while, 
Now earth resumes her native clay. 


Sad, awful scene! I stand, I gaze 
O’er all that once I thought so fair ; 

No tear, no sigh, the heart can raise 
Wrapp'd in the midmyht of despair. 


** And yet she flew where angels tread,” 


Go! Beauty, mark thy pictur'd doom, 
Mark, how Death's icy finger’s feel ! 

Though mirrors show to thee thy bloom, 
Yet o'er thy cheek the worm must steal ! 





COMPARATIVE SKILL, INDUSTRY, AND RE- 
SOURCES or ENGLAND ano FRANCE, 
—_- 


(From the last Edinburgh Review.) 
tla 


The Edinburgh Review contains an article of great 
ability and resenrch upon the Comparative Resources, 
moral and physical, natural and aequired, of Ingland 
and France. ‘The following extract is preceded by se- 
veral tables, setting forth details of which it will be suf- 
ficient that we give the sums and results :— 

From the former of these tables we may perceive, 
that the total annual product of agriculture in France is 
$,678,708,885 francs; the expenses of raising which 
our author estimates at 3,334,005,515 f_—and thus re- 
duces the net profits to 1,844,703,370 francs. Besides 
thus estimate, three others are inserted; one of them, 
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142,796,012 
PrTTTTTT Titi ei eee 31,700,000 
penne cavenbeshbstabanbessoctnonte 101,600,000 


Goad Iver, and Worsted Lanec,.......0...00. 7,000,000 | Agriculisre.—We have seen, that in France, the pro- 
Ph cckoaus kesekonssobinchimnnueensarksoesrehaksnskela 207,390,377 || portion of waste grounds is smaller than in England ; 
( Wisbaaemix ao esch ucts enkensbenuceaheptacstie sae 16,171,260 | but the art of cultivation is itself less understood. Its 
LPOG snk task nsk anions ionvnnniteignadaiskdnenbeghesteuee 4,830,400 || processes are less enlightened, and less of principle pre- 
‘ ER a aa ee | +,000,000 | sides over its practices, to give it the consistence of a 

t aking and Mending,.....cssseee 22,500,000 | science. The peasent in France is partieularly ignorant ; 
Gold and Silversnath and Jewellery... 58,000,000 | and though he may have learned to read and write, no- 
RRO PRIOR IIE in cia nbasnntsonintnssntiannni $4,000,000 || thing has ever induced him to reflect. The higher the 
TRAP. cnnahoscecsccnesscencocnsasnsoscsgogersspoossosses 20,500,000 | order of cultivators, the greater is the inferiority of the 
hartheoware of all Kimds........0....scseccscees 26,000,000 |. J’rench farmer; till, at the last, an impartial observer 
Bricks and Viles....cccseceesescessreseeseeeeeees .+ 17,500,000 |/ must own, that the whole agricultural. science of the 
dene 000k Porte ies csasencssnnnsialinsnbicsdnnsen’ 15,000,000 |'country has taken refuge among a few men, whose 


6,400,000 | nawes, it is true, deserve the higher veneration on ac- 
count of their rarity; but who cannot suilice taenlighten 


6,000,000 
3,000,000 iis population, that is not impelled by necessity to listen 
3,000,000 |'to their counsels. ‘The fertilit of the soil they till, has 
6,000,000 | not driven the inhabitants of France to devise laborious 
210,000} methods for improving it; and the serenity of the cli- 
mate saves them the trouble of ptoviding against the 


6,000,000 | 
83,000,000 | inclemency of the weather, or the uncertainty of the 
Ay. . 4 
They rest with confidence upon the bounty of 


that has prepared for them every advantage, 
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iw. : scasonsa, 
li - epabivaa Vip UEbbeEeebsetetnesenseeceegnscessss 24,375,000 | 








nature, 

Sneiiies UND. ascsuhcashdaporevedsniplibiasens 153,092,000 | except au incitement to thought, and a motive for pro- 

j OF BS BORE AES, EN 44,117,950 | vident reflection. It is to the anxiety which a leas pro- 
fe! eee ee 5,000,000 | pitious sod, and a less cheering sun create in English 
Pert an SEE UES 2. ee veseeereseee 19,000,000] minds, that we attribute the general diffusion of egri- 
MAT Dees ceeereeetteenetettereerrrees 6,000,000) cultural knowledge through so large a pertion of eur! 
HOURS PULLED eecceecereeeeees seieee 21,652,726 | population; and the exertions of ony eulighteacd pro- 
Cat e and Musical instrument . 40,000,000 | prictof, who have kept the beaten road ef practice ever 

t oe +» $7,635,077" open to the apeculations of the philosopher. 

UGE OA TF OLTY cna cconenmmscacetnnesoskecenncece » 45,04 455 | For many years—and never more than in the present’ 
; t reveeeescessccsescoees - 55,000,000 | we have been struek with the appearance of our Bng-| 
The san tots! the products of the manufac turing lish harvests, compared with those of France. Our oats, | 
pricks iets, wOULIS, hen, aur usily tothe sum / in the spring, are not smothered with charock in the! 
) trance; of which about 415,000,000 | same degree as we bave geperally seen them in France ;| 

2 be vied ! as ¢ value of bh -rown raw ma-! our wheat ie never so diversified with the dower of the; 
terme; ioe , T Workmaivloy § 1ye,000,000 of | red poppy. In the state of maturity, the car of corn is; 
‘ builllogy, cosds, covdlos, Ac. lowing te2,005,2e1 | thicker, longer oad heavier, and supported by a stouter| 
as prot t vanifas curer, Or about 10 per cent l stem. ‘The entire field preseats an even surface, as if! 
\ dv pot by 3 TUCLAS Pes y iat these | the shoots from every grain of seed bad grown according! 

r meent ocd to absolnte confidence. All estintes! to ene common measure. ‘The colour, instead of being! 
thi, wi 10 DO Het procecd Upon ebses | of a parched pale yellow, is of the richest orange; and) 

wes ui hypotheuest  Wachout, | the whole presents a picture of care und attention not to 

; vouehiny Io wocurs { either, we cannot ‘be found in France, We do not mean to under-rate the 
wint ex mie al boo tawne, Whoch we have cx. | state of French agriculeure, but merely to assert, that it 

, ‘ v fad the muller betore us. Cerives its chief advantages from natural luxuriancy, 

atcleatet Cho apsual protic) rwiher chan Grom the knowledge or exertions of men. 
» GesUVed Seu egriculuure, ms The improvements which have ken place in agricul- 
tee ! ture within the last $0 years, says Mr. Chaptal, are prin- 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


cipally,—1st, the cultivation of the potatoe, which the 
poor formerly disdained, but which has now found its 
way to the tables of the rich; 2d, the introduction of 


us, that Mr. C. over-rates the importance of 


fodder supplied by its refuse. We would ask him, how | 
many hectares of beet-root have been cultivated in 
Francs, and how many hectogrammes of sugar have | 
been extracted from them, except in the establishment 
which he himself conducts? Until the sugar of this, 
lant is # common article of trade, we matter-of-fact | 


to the gratifications of vanity, must consider this branch | 
of agriculture as theoritical. Besides it is the opinion 
of many who have attempted it, that, without the distil- 
lation of spirits, it is not attended with advantage ; and 
this must necessarily fail wherever wine is abundant. 

French Horses.—The horses of France, says Mr. | 
Chaptal, were formerly renowned; and the studs which | 
had been perpetuated from the time of the Crusades, 
furnished all Europe with the choicest Arabian breeds ; 
until the policy of Richelieu, having caused all the great 
proprietors to flock round the Court, England inherited | 
this branch ef industry, which in France has fallen into | 
neglect. This; assertion is quite erroneous; for, at no 

riod in the recollection of history, could the French , 
Feasce be compared to the English. So true is what we, 
advance, that a law of Athelstane prohibits their expor- | 
tation ; and great attention has ever since been paid to, 
the breed of this beautiful and precious animal, particu. | 
larly under the reigns of William the Conqueror, of ! 
Edward II. and III. and VI., of Henry VII. and VIII. | 
&c. Our posting-excited the surprise of some Germans | 
who visited this country in the reign of Elizabeth; and | 
horses have not been known at any time to degenerate in 
England. 

he two best breeds of French horses are the Norman 
and the Limousin.. The Limousin is light and fit for 
the saddle ; and not unlike the Polish horse, The Nor- 
man is used for draught as well as for the saddle; but, 
for neither purpose, can he be compared with any of our 
best breeds, which unite so much strength with so much 
action, so much bone with so much lightness, and withal, 
so much beauty and courage with so.much gentleness. 
Few Norman horses can trot twelve English miles in an 
hour, or weuld be fit to run in our mail-coaches.—The 
race-horse is | oe unknown in France. Nothing can be 
more void of blood and beauty than the French post- 
horse; and, in the fiacres of Paris, one seldom seés an 
animal that has been worthy of a better lot, or that is 
much superior to that whose image stands as a frontis- 
piece to books of farriery, an epitome of every defect the 
the species is subject to. But in London, the eye of the 
warrior or of the racer often beams from behind the 
winkers of a hackney harness; and the fallen hunter, 
notwithstanding his disgraceful trappings and fatigues, 
pricks up his lively ears, and reba head aloft with 
all the aristocracy of nature. 

Another thing respecting horses, of which the French, 
et a few who have been taught it in England, are 
wholly ignorant, is the art of putting them into that 
state of extreme health, which, here, is called condition. 
Provided there be but flesh enough upon a hore’s bones, 
it is no matter how soft it is; ns one of the last things 
he is allowed to do, before he travels, is to drink asmuch 
water as he pleases. 

An easy and general method of ascertaining the rela- 
tive speed | 
rate at which letters are conveyed by order of Govern- 
ment. A total reform in this class of public ay 
has lately taken place in France; and, in lieu of the 
former unweildy machines called diligences, velociferes, 

ts de chambre, &c. new vehicles, constructed upon 


tions Frangaises,”” have been turned out. That which 
is destined to convey the mail is in the shape of a chariot, |} 
and the mode of hanging is copied from ours, but the 
whole machine is more clumsily built. It contains 
three inside passengers abreast, and one outside, who | 
sits before with the guard: while the driver rides one of | 
the fore horses that draws it; in all six persons. Our! 
mail. carry four inside, and three outside passen- | 
rs, with the coachman and guard. The welght, there- | 
ore, is one-third more in England. Now, the various | 
misrepresentations which are contained even in recent 
travelling books, make it our duty to correct an error 
with regard to English and French measures. The post 
league of France, contains exactly 2000 French toises, 
each toise being six French feet, The English statute 
mile contains 826 of the same toises. Therefore 24 miles | 
make 65 toises more than a French post league. Accord- | 
ing to the new measures, the French post, consisting of | 
two post leagues, is equal to 77,900 kilometers; and) 
the English mile to 16,094. By either of these compu- 
tations, we may say that 16 French leagues, or 8 posts, 
make 39 English miles. Now, a comparison, made 
between the distances from Paris, to six of the principal 
ints to which the new mails run—Besancon, Caen, 
Yalais, Lyons, Strasbourg, and Valenciennes, and the 
times in which those distances are performed, gives an 
average rate of 4 2-7ths English miles per hour. When 
mail-coaehes were first established in England, the li- 
mited speed was ten miles an hour on certain of our 
roads; but being found inconvenient, it was reduced to 
eight, and finally to seven. Thus the reduced average 
rate of mail-coaches in England is to that in France as 
three to two. But the weight they carry is also as three 
to two; and as the mass, multiplied by the velocity, is 
the expression of the force, it follows that the horse we 
employ to promote epistolary communication, is te the 
horse the French employ for the same purpose as nine 
to four. Some deduction must, however, be made for 
the superiority of our-roads and vehicles. A public 
carriage has lately been established on ove of the southern 
roads of England, to run 12 miles per hour; but, seven 
horses having died in three weeks, the rate is now re- 
duced to ten miles per hour. 











(1) In 1786, 15,600 loomsin Lyons. In 1612, 10,720 
looms. Of 160,000 inhabitants, 80,000 employed in the 
silk manufactory in Lyons, About 30,000,000 francs 
value exported. 

(2) Export diminished since 1789, owing to manufac- 
tories established in other countries of the Continent. 

(3) Now spun by machinery. E 

(4) No watch-making, out of Paris, except in the 
manufactories. 

(5) 900 manufactories, employing 6,000 workmen, 
and producing $5,000,000 franes value in Paris alone. 

(G) Something must be added for two branches not 
estimated by the author. 

(7) Including potatoe flour, and spirits distilled from 
potatoes, of which £500 sterling is produced daily. 











M. Steewen, a Quaker, celebrated for acts of philan- 
thropy, lately bad an audience of the Pope, at Rome. 
As the principles of his sect did not permit him to take. 
off his hat, he suggested that some one might do this 








beet-root ; and 3d, of merinos.—Of these, it sepetns: to! 
the beet 


islanders, who do not limit the speculations of industry |' 


of English and French horses, is the regulated |say he did make them; and I say that the merited? 


inglish models, and honoured with the title of “ inven-/|i; allowed that the system has been established sinc 





Logtertan System. 
TO THE EDITOR. 





| sal 


most extravagantly, when he talks of its sugar, and the | 


Sir,—Your correspondent * Q.” the reader 
profound Locke, said, some time back, that 
taries. of the new system had but a weak 
* Simon Gulled.” 


Of the 
the "e0, 
; assailane j 

1 Now, in the first place, I vecaae’ 
mend him not to be too confident on this head; and ia 
the next, to transfer, for a season, his studies from 


Locke to Chesterfield. The plan proposed 
appears to me to be a very good one; one cale 
to bring the question to a fair issue : it will prove whe) 
ther the parents of the pupils educated by the Dew 
jsystem, will be obliged to make as many chiroplagie 
{movements to the pocket that contains money, a8 the 
| parents of those educated by the old, before they be. 
;come players of Corelli, Haydn, &c. for playing these 
jauthors oe perfection. You observe, Sir, how 
'studiously the advocates for the new system avoid say, 
ing any thing about these assertions of Mr. Logier 
how studiously they avoid giving any proof that they 
|were correct; though they were the chief cause ty 
| which the system owes its popularity. 
| On its first introduction, it was to make fine layers 
jand critical theorists, in less than three eet 5 Now 
\they are content to examine whether an equal number 
lof their pupils have not made as much progress, as an 
jequal number of those taught on the old system! 
| What a falling off! I hope Simon will consent to this 
arrangement, for I am confident that it will be sufficient’ 
to prove a “ failure.” But let the pupils be tried with 
music they have not seen hefore—that will be the true 
criterion to judge of their progress. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
PHILO-GULLED, 


by Simon 





11th January, 1820. 





TO THE EDITOR, 





Sir,—I am informed that your correspondent ¢ Q.” 
is a teacher of music on the Logierian system: l 
therefore, am not surprised at the coarseness of bis 
abuse, nor at the vulgarity of his insults. But, in what. 
have I been guilty of ‘premeditated falsehood?” [ 
have stated that Mr. Logier asserted publicly * tha 
three years’ tuition, by his system, would be sufficient 
to make finished players, able theorists, and correct’ 
composers.” If [ was in error, it was on the right: 
side ; for Mr. Logier asserted, that all these brilliant 
effects would be produced in two years and a half! 
Was it not stated, also, that the old system wag a 
downright robbery of the public? Was it not subj 
of boast, that the teachers of the old system >on 
obliged tu go to school again ; would be obliged to pay 
Mr. Logier a hundred guineas for instruction or re 
duced tobeggary? ‘Talk of “ premeditated mendacity” 
indeed! of “base and interested motives,” of “ arto. 
gance,” and “ effrontery ;” but, from the earlies’ 
quacks, to Bredum and Perkins, and from Brodum) 
and Perkins, to those of the present day, it would be, 
hardly possible to find one guilty of more consummate, 
assurance, or more deserving of those harsh terms, 
which have been applied to me. Did Mr. Li 
make these assertious, or did he not? and hove 
been borne out by experience, or have they not? | 


the system have been * weighed in the balance wf 
found wanting-” If Q. will produce one finisW 
player, able theorist, and correct composer, taught} 
the Logierian system, in this town, I will then p 
guilty to the charge of ‘ premidated mendacity,” 


July, 1816; but, I ask how long it was practised in 
Seymour-street, previous to that date? I do not with, 
to be a “dictator” in the dispute, nor du I wish to 
carry it on in an ungentlemanly manner. In my last, 
I proposed « plan for deciding it; which plan, as itis 
racticable, I see no reason to alter: it will do all that! 
$ proposed by Q.; it will not only compare the genes 
ral merits of both systems, but it will do what is of 
more importance, it will prove whether those promi- 
ses, which induced me and others to patronise this new, 
system, have been fuifilled.—Yours, &c. 

SIMON GULLED. 
13th January, 1820. 
Let Q. name one gentleman ; the principal teacher 
of the old system another; and let those two gentle 
maen so chosen, name a third. ; 





Base Coin.—Base coin may be immediately discovered 
on looking at the head ; if counterfeit, the ear is very 
imperfect, it is not so much raised or indented as the 
sterling coin by a great deal. There is a similar dif- 
ference:in the lock of hair represented on the cheek 
bone. Those conversant with base coin never sound 
them, asight of the head is quite sufficient, 


The females of Paris are still kept in a continual state 
of alarm by the monsters, who prowl about the streets 
inflicting wounds upon women, and who, strange to be 
have hitherto escaped detection by the police. A lady 
has also been wounded in a church at Bordeaux, aa 
another at Soissons. 


One of those very rare birds called the gooseander,, 
and two dun divers, or sparling fowls, were lately killed 
at one shot on Milnthorpe sands, Cumberland. It # 
agreed by all that the appearance jof both these birds | 
presages a severe winter. 








To Corresponvents, 


CHEss AUTOMATON.—We decline entering upon this 
subject in the Kaleidescope, having already gone 
retty much at large upon it in the Mercury—in the 
escription of the Automaton Chess-player of M. de 
Kemplen. 


The SKETCH Boox of GEorrrey Crayon, Esq-— 
There are several “Sketches still in store for our 
readers, which have never yet been published in this 
country as we believe. When the series sh 
finished, we may adopt the suggestion of AW RakLY 
FRIEND, provided nothing happens in the mean 
time to render it impossible to proceed. 
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Pnnted, published, and sold 
By EGERTON SMETA & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 


Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Castle 


Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street; Mt 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street; Mr. & 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. John Smith, 





for him in the ante-chamber, and it was done by M. | 
Carreccini, of the Secretary of State's office. | 


No. 59, Gerard Street, for ready money only. 
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